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The Authentic American Watch 


It is a matter of history that the Waltham Watch Company was the first in the world to make watches 


with interchangeable parts by machinery. 


It is a matter of knowledge to all scientific watchmakers that every device and mechanical improvement of 
importance in the making of watches has originated in the factory of the Waltham Watch Company at Waltham, 


Massachusetts. 


It is a matter of fact that the Waltham Watch Company makes more watches than any other watch 


company in the world. 


It is a matter of general opinion that the Waltham Watch Company makes better watches than. any other 


company in the world. 


It is a matter of wisdom to buy a Waltham Watch adjusted to temperature and position and to buy only 


of a reliable retail jeweler. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
Waltham, Mass. 


Send for the ‘‘Perfected American Watch,’ our book about watches 





























LEADS THE WORLD 





THE COCOA and CHOCOLATE HOUSE: of 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., DorcuesTEr, Mass. / 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1780 


sii DHIS house has grown to be the 
ms largest of its kind in the world, 
KS322"5) and it has achieved that result 
by always maintaining ‘the highest 
standard in the quality of its cocoa 
and chocolate preparations, and selling 
them at the lowest price for which un- 
adulterated articles of high grade can be 
put upon the market. 







Send for our beautifully illustrated recipe booklet, mailed free to any address. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 














"PART OF WALTER BAKER & CO.’S PLANT IN DORCHESTER—MILLS Nos. 1, 2 and 
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No. 2788 


Copyright, 1910, by SlAkven & Brorugns. All rights reserved 
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Decorating the anchor of the battleship “Maine” in Arlington National Cemetery, Washington, which was set up in memory of the men 
who went down with the ship in Havana Harbor, February 15, 1898. The raising of the wreck was recently authorized by Act of Congress 
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Comment 


A Biundering Defence 

Wuen Mr. Pincuor left the witness-stand after 
testifying before the BaLLincer commission there 
was a general feeling that he had not strengthened 
his case against BaLuincer by the manner and 
temper in which he had presented it. The gen- 
eral feeling now about Mr. Batiincer himself is 
probably not very different. In this long-drawn- 
out but still highly animated controversy the 
principals have not shone either as controversialists 
or as witnesses. Honors in that respect are fairly 
even. But as the man on trial is Mr. BaLiincer 
and not Mr. Pincnort, the net result of the exchange 
ot blunders is more damaging to the “ defence ” 
than’ to the “ prosecution.” The case against Mr. 
BaLuinceR should not be decided by the press or 
the country until the commission has finished 
trying it. The reports in the newspapers are said 
io lack both fulness and accuracy; and more evi- 
dence may still remain to be heard. But other 
people besides Mr. Baniincer and Mr. Pincuor 
have been involved. The antedating of Mr. 
WICKERSHAM’S report or opinion, which was long 
supposed to have been before the President when 
le first acted on the Giavis charges, and the dis- 
ingenuous attempt to conceal Assistant Attorney- 
General Law.er’s part in the business—both these 
incidents present matter for legitimate and im- 
mediate eriticism. That criticism has been forth- 
coming; and so far as it has come from independent 
sources it has been distinctly unfavorable both to 
Mr. Baturncer and Mr. WickersHaM. Mr. 
WICKERSHAM is clearly responsible for whatever 
deception was involved in the wrong date at the 
head of his extended opinion, and for withholding 
the copy of Law rr’s letter, prepared for the Presi- 
dent’s signature, while the “ prosecution ” - was 
making every conceivable effort to get it. Mr. 
BALLINGER is revealed in the réle of active assistant 
in the preparation of his own exoneration, and his 
shuffling endeavors to evade admitting the facts 
while under examination will not help his reputa- 
tion. Both men must be held to blame for put- 
ting their chief, the President, in a highly em- 
barrassing position before the country—a position 
from which he could extricate himself only by a 
rather humiliating recital of facts which, if they 
had not been concealed, but frankly disclosed at 
the outset, would probably have occasioned him no 
serious criticism at all. So far as the whole pro- 
ceeding was an administration device, the ad- 
ministration has blundered. As to Secretary 
3ALLINGER, the verdict on his course in reference 
to the conservation policy and the Alaska mines 
must still be suspended. But Batiincer as a de- 
fender of Batuincer and. witness in his behalf, 
GBALLINGER as a letter-writer, BALLINGER as a sub- 
ordinate to a chief whose fault is certainly not a 
lack of loyalty to his official family—Ba..inaer 
in these réles is plainly not a pillar of strength 
to the Tart administration. 


The Tactics of Aldrich 

It may be good philosophy to fight and run away 
and live to fight another day, but Senator ALpricu 
has a trick worth two of it. He never runs away; 
not he. THe merely about-faces and marches tri- 
umphantly off the field he has lost, at the head 
of the victorious opposing army. When the vote 
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is taken, his name is still at the top of the majority 
column, He still leads—although in a direction 
the opposite of that in which he meant to lead. He 
has played this game many times in his career, but 
probably he never before made a change of front 
more bewilderingly swift, or carried it off with more 
sang-froid, than the other day, after his defeat in 
the fight over the long-and-short-haul amendment 
to the railroad bill. Everybody in the Senate knew 
that Aupricu and his stand-pat following were 
opposed to the amendment, and to any other 
omendment that would really restrain and regulate 
the railroads in this matter. The insurgents and 
most of the Democrats were jubilant when they 
found they had enough votes to pass such an 
amendment over his opposition. But when the 
vote was taken, and they found him and his fol- 
lowing on their side, their joy was marred, and 
Senator Bacon proceeded rather ludicrously to 
demonstrate that the Senator from Rhode Island 
had not won, but lost. The next day Senator Sronr 
of Missouri devoted a whole speech to the same 
object. But the Senator from Rhode Island kept 
it up, and preserved a mien of exasperating satis- 
faction. The Senator from Rhode Island knows 
the value of prestige, and believes in the maxim 
that nothing succeeds like success. Apparently, 
however, so do the insurgents; and if they have 
not already shown the country that much of the 
power of Axprictt and his following is gone, the 
fault is the country’s and not theirs. 


The Case Against Cannonism 

The practice of putting partisan political 
speeches and articles, never delivered or even read 
in either House of Congress, into the Record, or 
printing them as public documents at the public 
expense, is not to be commended. It is an im- 
proper taking advantage cf official position, and 
it increases the postal deficit. If, however, a free- 
trader like Mr. Cnartes Francis Apams ean profit 
by protection while it is maintained against his 
will, people who object to this practice may read 
the matter whose free publication they nevertheless 
deplore. Mr. Norris of Nebraska, whose now 
famous resolution precipitated the great fight over 
the House rules which Speaker Cannon lost, has 
got into the Record (in the number for May 14th) 
a series of articles which together present the case 
against Cannonism pretty completely, and with 
anecdotes and. illustrations that make it decidedly 
readable. One of them is particularly valuable as 
presenting a history of the insurgent movement 
in the Tlouse and its inception. Others show plain- 
lv, if their statements of fact. are correct, how the 
Speaker’s power, which Mr. Cannon and his de- 
fenders have declared to be not only dependent on 
the will of the majority, but necessary to make 
that will effective, has, in fact, often been used 
to keep the majority from having its will. Sueh 
discussions of this subject are valuable; but they 
would be still more valuable if they were more 
constructive—that is to say, if they set forth some 
scheme of leadership and control to take the place 
of the present arrangement if the House abandons 
it. It is highly desirable that before adjournment 
the insurgents and Democrats shall make plain 
to the country the full and precise character of the 
change of usage which they propose. 


The Railroad Biff 

The history of the railroad bill in both Houses 
is, in fact, mainly a record of insurgent gains and 
conservative concessions and surrenders. When 
it began, conservative and administration talk was 
all to the effect that support of the bill as it stood, 
with Mr. Wickersuam’s imprimatur on every 
section, was going to be made a test of party 
loyalty. But the notion that legislation could be 
forced through in any such way as that was 
promptly exploded. Not merely did the insurgents 
instantly reject it, but it soon began to appear 
that some of the stalwarts also were weak-kneed 
and wayering; they were finding that if they sup- 
ported certain sections as they stood, with the 
railroads throughout the country simultaneously 
raising rates, they were very likely to get in trouble 
at home. The vigor and force of the insurgent 
speeches began to tell; and the press of the country, 
with few exceptions, criticised severely the attempt 
at dictation. The bill would doubtless have been 
considerably changed and amended in any ease; 
but the Wickersnam plan of procedure with it 
probably made for it more enemies than friends. 
How many more things the Senate will do to it 
cannot at this writing be predicted with assurance, 
but the form in which the House passed it is 
certainly materially different from that which Mr. 
WicKERSHAM gave it. A mere list of the principal 
changes introduced in the House makes this ap- 


! 


parent. The House struck out the section which 
authorized pooling under certain restrictions and 
regulations, and which was the one feature of the 
measure clearly demanded by the Republican plat- 
form. It also struck out the section on mergers. 
permitting a railroad which has already acquired 
fifty per cent. of the stock of a competitor to go 
ou and acquire the rest. In addition, the House 
put into the bill a long-and-short-haul clause more 
rigid and effective than the present law; it author- 
ized the commission to suspend new rates for four 
months while examining them; it provided for a 
physical valuation of railroad properties as a 
basis for judging the fairness of rates; and it de- 
elared telephone and telegraph lines to be common 
carriers within the meaning of the bill. Clearly, 
these changes are all important; some of them 
are almost radical. Several of them the Senate 
also has already adopted. If they are to be nul- 
lified anywhere, and the bill restored to anything 
like its origina! shape, it must be done in the 
conference committee; and that is something 
which, after the long and fierce debate, and the 
clear revelation of the temper of both Houses and 
the mood of the country, we doubt if even ALprRICH 
will have the nerve to do. 


Primaries: Not Yet 

The defeat of the Hinman-Green Dill last 
week in the Legislature at Albany of course 
made an end to the hope that Governor Huaiers 
would secure for this State, before going out of 
office, an effective law to compel the nomination 
of candidates for oftice by direct primaries. But 
it by no means follows that the efforts of Governor 
HucGues have been wasted, or that New York will 
not before long give a fair trial to a plan which 
so many other States have tried, and have found, 
on the whole, good. It is said that up to midnight 
of the night before the House voted there was real- 
ly a majority for the bill, and that it took all the 
influence all the big and little bosses could bring 
to bear, telegraphically and otherwise, to hold to- 
gether enough votes to defeat it. But for the an- 
nouncement of the Governor’s determination to 
retire in a few months, it quite probably could 
not have been defeated at all. Publie opinion had 
clearly been strengthening the Governor’s hands 
from the time he began the fight. The same public 
opinion will doubtless sustain any leader of either 
party who may now come forward and take .up 
the fight where he leaves off. In fact, it is prob- 
able that neither party will have the courage to 
put forward as a candidate any man openly op- 
posed to the principle of the defeated bill. For- 
tunately, it is not a party question. In both parties 
the machine men want things left as they are, but 
the mass of the voters show every sign of determina- 
tion to make such a change as will enable them, 
and not the bosses and their rings, to make party 
nominations. 


But Soon 

That is what the primary plan essays to do— 
to secure majority rule within the parties, par- 
ticularly in the matter of nominations for office. 
That under the convention plan nominations fre- 
quently do not express the will of the party 
majority does not need demonstration. We have 
had too many instances, in this State and others, 
of the manipulation of conventions, and of the 
carrying out of secret agreements, to doubt that in 
this respect the democratic principle frequently if 
not usually fails. True, the convention plan was 
devised from precisely the same motive which is 
now behind the primary plan. It was devised to 
defeat the cliques and rings of other days, and to 
enable the majority to rule. Now it is argued that 
the bosses will find it as easy to manipulate 
primaries as they have found it to manipulate con- 
ventions. Maybe so; but the bosses do not think so. 
Else they would not so frantically oppose primaries. 

At any rate, the feeling for primaries is plainly 
growing stronger all over the country. In the 
South, and in a great part of the West, they are 
firmly established. The number of States in which 


“even candidates for the United States Senate are 


named at the polls is greater than ever. Oregon 
practically elects that way. Her recent choice of 
a Democrat in a so-called primary election was 
ratified by a Republican Legislature. The move- 
ment in favor of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, providing for the direct 
election of all Senators, has grown so strong that 
only two or three more States will need to act in 
order to force Congress to eall a constitutional 
convention to act on the subject. The drift is 
plain, and it is so strong that even such political 
machines as this State is blessed with cannot stand 
out against it indefinitely. 
































The Income-tax Amendment 

That the New York Senate should pass the 
income-tax amendment, notwithstanding the now 
famous message of Governor Hucues opposing it, 
and that the Assembly should defeat it only by 
the narrowest of margins—that is, we think, good 
evidence of the strength of the popular feeling in 
favor of giving the Federal government the power 
to tax incomes. It is generally conceded that such 
a tax would hit more people in New York than 
anywhere else; that the returns from New York 
would be heavier than from any other State; that 
not merely the actual number, but the propor- 
tionate number of incomes subject to it would be 
greater in New York than in any other State. 
In New York, therefore, if anywhere, one would 
expect to see it unpopular. Yet the vote in the 
Legislature was practically a tie—and that, too, 
with the influence of both Governor Hugues and 
the State machine united in opposition. Can 
there be any doubt that if Governor Huaues had 
not taken the stand he did, or if the words, “ from 
whatever source derived” had been left out of the 
amendment, New York would have ratified it? 
Only two States besides New York, Massachusetts 
and Virginia, have rejected the amendment as it 
stands. Seven have ratified it. : 


The Post and Mr. Brandeis 

We intimated last week that our neighbor the 
Evening Post underestimated the efficiency of Mr. 
Branpeis in the BaLuincer inquiry. It looked so 
at the time we wrote, but that time of 
writing, and no thanks to us, the Post has given 
abundant evidence of appreciation of Mr. Bran- 
DEIS’s capacity as an inquirer. 


since 


Mr. Taft’s Recreations . 

Like most of Mr. Tarr’s troubles, the LAWLER 
memorandum goes back to that unfortunate speech- 
making tour which has been an Iliad of administration 
woe... . Four-fifths of the current criticism of Mr. 
Tart could probably be traced directly to this tour. 

There is a lesson in all this if Mr. Tarr cares to 
learn it. He is not a success as a political President 
or as a speech-making President. His réle is that of 
an administrator, and the closer he sticks to it the 
better he will get along. The routine work of the 
Presidential office is dull and dry and hard, but it is 
the most important work that a Chief Magistrate has 
to do. He can always find plenty of gifted persons 
who will defend his administration and explain his 
policies. The main thing for him to do is to stick to 
lis constitutional duties. The more wisely and intelli- 
gently he performs them the less there will be for 
anybody to explain and the less there will be fer 
anybody to defend. 

The great Presidents of the United States never did 
much talking while they were in office—The World. 

So it looks to us, and so, judging from the cur- 
rent discourse of men, it looks to the country. 
But, as the World says, the routine work of the 
Presidential office is dull, dry, and hard, and 
there is a heart-breaking lot of it to do. No 
doubt Mr. Tarr, like most normally constituted 
persons, hates to work. The only eminent con- 
temporary politicians who have thoroughly over- 
come the natural human repugnance to mental 


exertion are THropore Roosevett, Netson B. 
Aupricu, and Exvrau Root. It probably rests and 
amuses Mr. Tarr to jaunt around and make 
speeches. Of course he does more head-work be- 


tween jaunts than is appreciated. He must have 
recreation. 

Let’s see: Mr. Roosrvett played tennis, rode 
horses, walked tremendously, sparred, did jiu- 
jitsu, spent a part of every day in violent out-of- 
door exercise. Such employments would be more 
likely to exhaust than to refresh Mr. Tarr. But 
there was Mr. CLeveELAND. He was a great worker, 
but he would get tired out and then would go off 


fishing somewhere, or off duck-shooting down 
Chesapeake Bay. Can Mr. Tarr fish? Can he 


duck-shoot? Those employments were immensely 
refreshing to Mr. Crieveranp. But Mr. Tarr 
shows no sign of capacity for them. His 
recreations are motoring, the observation of base- 
ball, golf, travel, and speech-making. He is 
gregarious and very friendly. He will probably 
continue to prefer the recreations that he likes 
to those that are prescribed for him by solicitous 
well-wishers. What we must all hope is that they 
may do him good and sustain his health and 
spirits. 


Ask Loeb About It 

The Springfield Republican is interested in the 
ethical position of young Mr. Kersy, the sten- 
ographer who let some eats out of Mr. BaLiincer’s 
bag. It seems too bad to have to go into that. 
Can’t we leave it to the Board of Inquiry, which 
promises to make reports enough to cover every- 
thing? But if we must have an opinion on Kersy, 
it should be an expert opinion. How would Col- 
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lector Lors do for the expert? He knows about 
stenographers, and he ought to be an expert on 
the effect of the moral uplift on the sanctity of 
personal and ofticial relations. 


Who Gets This Money? 

Mr. B. F. Yoakum, a farmer temporarily em- 
ployed as a railroad president, told the national 
convention of the Farmers’ Educational Union the 
other day that the reductions in railroad rates 
made since 1898 by State and Federal commis- 
sions and legislation had restricted the receipts of 
the railroads $240,000,000 a year. He asked the 
farmers if they had got any of that money; if 
anything they had to buy was cheaper? He as- 
sured them that they hadn’t, that it had all gone 
to the dealers, and was just as great a burden on 
consumers as though the railroads had had it 
and used it in new construction and improvement 
in train service. He said: 

The thing the railroad and the consumer are jointly 
interested in is the fact that under present political 
methods of doing business the railroad stands the loss 


of its revenue and the consumer does not get it. 
Recent legislation has been in the interest of the 


comparatively few of the country’s population who live 
on the profits between the producer and the consumer, 
and all they get through freight reductions is that 
much added to their profits. 

I believe in railroad legislation. I am opposed to 
excessive capitalization. I am opposed also to legisla- 
tion that places future construction in the hands of 
existing companies, which will be against the best 
welfare of our agricultural interests, handicap every 
farmer who has not convenient transportation facili- 
ties, and continue idle the many million acres of good 
land remote from railroads. 

There seems to us to be a good deal of meat 
in these remarks of Mr. Yoakum. 


Good Sense 

The Roosevetr reception committee has done 
wisely to give up its plans for a land parade in 
New York. The reason given is that the parade 
grew on its hands to such proportions that it prom- 
ised to be too big to handle. The reception is 
purely personal. There is no sense in encumber- 
ing it with a vast and weary parade of mis- 
cellaneous organizations. The committee proposes 
to assign space along the line of march to such 
organizations, where they can stand and _ holler 
when the Colonel and his Rough-Rider escort go 
by. That is better. 


The Treatment of Alcoholism 

Apropos of the recommendations of the trustees 
of the Foxboro State Hospital in Massachusetts 
for a wiser and more efficient treatment of drunk- 
enness, the Boston Transcript says: 


We now know that aleoholism is a kind of mental 


obsession; that if this fixed idea ean be shaken and 
the ethical forces of character enabled to energize, 
the sufferer will conquer his weakness. More and 


more is it beeoming evident that the problem is not 
a purely medical one. For its solution the combined 
forces of the physician, the teacher, the minister of 
religion, the social worker, the trained psychologist, 
must be set to work in harmonious co-operation. 

In very many cases alcoholism can be cured if 
rightly handled. General attention is being di- 
rected nowadays to the better handling of it. A 
plan very like that of the Foxboro trustees has 
been worked out for the State of New York, and 
the bill to make it effective has passed the Legis- 
lature and is now before Mayor Gaynor. It 
concerns a matter of profound importance. We 
trust it may receive the careful consideration 
that it deserves. 


Diversions of Americans 

To go to Europe is still the favorite diversion 
and recreation, except one, of Americans. To 
feed, lodge, and. haul the visiting Americans and 
sell them things has come to be an enormous 
business, and very profitable, in the more 
cessible parts of Europe. It was estimated a year 
or two ago that American travellers left two hun- 
dred million dollars in Europe every summer. 
The figures seem small. Day after day, at this 
time of year, the great steamships sail away from 
these shores crowded with money-spending folks. 
Hereabouts evervbody who ean seems to plan to 
go abroad at least once a year. Well, it is amus- 
ing, and restful, and doubtless improving, though 
if it were as improving to the general run of 
travellers as it is cracked up to be, we would have 
been a perfected people long before this. 

Any one is welcome to speculate as to what 
would have become of Europe if it had not been for 
the invention of the United States. Europe got 
along without these States for some centuries 
and might do it again if she had to, but as things 
are she is unquestionably adjusted to this con- 


ac- 


tributing country, and would miss it if it were _ 


5 


Just now she is lending back to 


taken away. 
our railroads some of the money which our citizens 
dump into her lap, which is an encouragement to 
us to persist and grow, and acquire more dollars 
to send her. 


What would become of the United States if 
it were not for Europe is another inviting ques- 
tion, though neither practical 
Judging from the present disposition of our peo- 
ple, if the two hundred millions—or whatever the 
sum is—that dribbles from our travellers, stayed 
at home, the bulk of it would be spent for auto- 
mobiles. For the other favorite diversion of our 


nor pressing. 


people is to ride in automobiles. 


A Possible Conflict 

We think a good deal about automobiles, but 
it is not certain that we realize vet what they are 
doing to life. They do beat the Dutch. The 
problem that the country is really up against is 
not the race problem, not the is- BALLINGER-a-crook 
problem, nor the Tarr: has-he-got-it problem, nor 
the problem of what the Colonel will do if he 
lives to get home. 
is how to make the residue of available means go 


The problem that has got us 


round while the country is being stocked with 
automobiles. We can’t have everything all at 
once; no, not even though the French peasants 


will buy our stocks and bonds. Evidently we have 
got to have a full set of automobiles, and roads to 
run them on, and 
to have the necessaries of our civilization 

shelter, clothes, plumbing-pipes, bath-tubs, 
divorce—but some things that we are used to must 
wait. All the 
merchants and manufacturers who are not selling 
their lines satisfactorily say that all the surplus 


continue 
food, 
and 


meanwhile we must 


A good many things are waiting. 


money is going for automobiles. The brokers say 
people don’t seem to want stocks, and the jewellers 
offer bargains in diamonds. Well, people are apt 
to buy what they want most at the time. 

We don’t that 
has cut into the business of foreign travel. 
it ? 
restless American 
with each other 


the automobile trade 
Will 


Shall we see these two manifestations of the 


notice vet 


’rastling 
for the coin of our people? Per 
Perhaps the honk of the motor- 


taste for vagrancy 
haps we shall. 
to eall our wandering 


the 


ear will begin pretty soon 
children home. We don’t know yet how 
auto will go in its effects on our civilization. It 


far 


helps to make home amusing for people who must 


be amused. To be sure, it makes Europe more 
amusing than ever, but most people’s resources 
are limited, and when it comes to a choice be- 


tween going to Europe or staying at home with 
the automobile, the automobile is going to poll 


a good many votes. 


Consoling Reflections 

As for the people who ean neither attord Lo have 
an automobile nor to go to Europe in the summer, 
it is a question, of course, whether they are worth 


discussing. There are a number of them, but 
they are not much in it. What do you suppose 
they do with their poor lives? Work, maybe! 
Well, some one ought to work. We need the 


money, and it deesn’t grow without cultivation. 
Perhaps a few words of philosophical condolence 


friends who 


may not come amiss to those are 
deprived of both of the preferred recreations of 
our people. Dear sufferers, take courage, have 
hope. There is something to be said for your 


fate, rasping as it seems. Look at Judge Tarr. 
What a happy and useful and respected man he 
was as long as he had to scrape along on the 
meagre salary that 
Federal judge or a Cabinet officer. 
got a better job with an allowance for travel and 


our country awards to a 


But since he 


a salary large enough to share with a chaufteur, 
how many dolorous experiences have befallen him, 
how many places he has been to when he might 
have been more profitably employed at home, how 
many words he has spoken in places far away 
from Washington that were better unsaid! 

After all, man cannot live by 
Fault used to be found with us Americans 
because we did not rest and play enough. The 
fault that nowadays we may most aptly find with 
our restless brethren is that they seek diversion 
so urgently as to be in danger of missing the pith 
of life. The value of diversion depends on what 
you are diverted from. There is more to be got 
out of life by acceptance of it than by avoidance 
In so far as travel and automobiles carry 


transportation 


T 
alone. 


oi it. 
us deeper into life they are useful, but in so far 
as they divert us from fruitful living they do us 
no good. 


Not Up to Its Advertisement 
HAL.Ley’s comet. 








From the Old School 


Ernest Dupuy contributes an article to the current 
Revue des Deux Mondes on the unpublished journals of 
ALFRED DE VicNy. In the final edition of p—E VigNy’s 
works his literary executor, Louis RaATIsBoNn, pub- 
lished under the title, Journal dun Poéte, what he 
thought most valuable and suitable from these jour- 
nals. And the present addition does little more than 
show how difficult it is, in our present day, to have 
any understanding of the cold, austere, restrained type 
of man and, author which bE VigNy represented. 
Cold—does one say? Never were the fanrily ties so 
reverenced and so honored outside of China. But 
beyond the family his closest ties were held somewhat 
distantly. “No one was ever familiar with him”— 
said a friend—* not even he himself.” And his biog- 
rapher maintains that he made the impression of a 


man who was somewhat formal and exacting even 
with his own thoughts; he would have rejected with 


courtesy and ceremony, doubtless, but still he would 
have rejected, any unworthy or trifling thoughts. They 
would have been bowed politely away from the door of 
consciousness. 

VigNy was an old-fashioned aristocrat, to whom 
self-respect amounted to self-honor, and family pride 


amounted to glorification. Born three years before 
the entrance of the nineteenth century, of an old 


and aristocratic family impoverished by political up- 
heavals, he was reared in an untainted seclusion by 
his father and mother, whom he worshipped. 

“ My father,” he says in his diary, “ ruined by the 
Revolution, consecrated the small remainder of his 
fortune to my education—a good old man, with white 
hair, witty, cultivated, wounded, mutilated by the 
Seven Years War, and yet gay, full of grace and fine 
“manners.” He sat most often, in the daytime, 6n 
the baleony at the head of the great stairway, but 
in the evenings near the fire in the salon, whence he 
carried on a liyely and brilliant exchange of conversa- 
tion—conversation which was to him at once an art, 
a study, and a consolation.” This is still a very 
charming bit of filial portraiture: 

“ His attitude was reflective and attentive; his cos- 
tume habitually ornamental; silk socks and gold 
buckles on his shoes he never gave up, white cravats 
and lace ruffles and fluted cuffs; he wore even in the 
mornings a coat such as they wore toward the end 
of the reign of Louis XVI.; his glance was keen 
and observing, his lips showed fineness of — percep- 
tion, his whole face expressed affability, and in every 
gesture, slow and of innate grace, there was an 
expression of good taste.” The pious son goes on to 
say that often when dressed for a ball, ready to start 
out, he would linger near to listen and then forget all 
lighter pleasures to gather in that rare and wonderful 
discourse. ‘ More erudite than one could expect from 
a soldier and a courtier, he not only retained, but 
constantly gave out in conversation, evidences of 
serious and extensive knowledge of theology and 
ancient literatures, and all this was seen in unex- 
pected flashes, through a half veil of gayety floating 
from one subject to another.” 

But the veneration of his patriarchal father was as 
nothing to the positive adoration ALFRED DE VIGNY 
felt for his mother. It was a part of his upbringing, 
this old-fashioned cult of the family. 

“I do not believe,” he writes, “that a more viva- 
cious spirit, more varied or gracious or abundant, 
more nourished by the sap of sensibility and mutual, 
passionate friendship, sincere and warm, ever created, 
nourished, and sustained during life-long absence a cor- 
respondence like that of my mother and her sister. 
Nothing was written for parade, show, pretension, or 
the public. Every word sprang from the depths of 
the soul’s experience of life. Every word was felt, 
sprang from a pure, original source, expressed in 
language at once felicitous, limpid, correct, the lan- 
guage which was the tradition of the world’s best 
period.” 





And who that has read can forget those poignant ° 


cries of agony, hope, desolation, with which the poet 
tells of the loss of his mother; the tentative, vague 
visitation of faith, the-argument with the Deity, the 
demand that this soul, at least, should not pass away 
into nothing. 

Of all this ancient cult of the family and the home 
affections, unfashionable as they are to-day, the re- 
viewer of the Deux Mondes sees only something at 
which to shrug the shoulders and smile a little. He 
gathers up the sayings of other contemporaries to 
prove that pE Vicgny undoubtedly overrated the abili- 
ties and charms of parents, that neither his 
father’s conversation nor his mother’s paintings and 
letters deserved quite the praise that the poet son 
bestowed upon them. 

Well, each man has two soul--sides. In the present 
day it would not be so evil a thing if more parents 
and children bared the nobler face in the family circle. 
It is important to know in this irreverent, democratic 
age, when facts and reality are so much more culti- 
vated than reverence and filial piety, that one great 
poet felt as did ALFRED DE ViGNy about his father and 
mother. It is undoubtedly easily proven that they 
were not perfect human beings. His mother, for 
example, was the cause of his giving up the woman he 
loved and contracting a loveless marriage with a 
foreigner, reputed rich, who brought him no children, 
who never learned her husband’s language enough to 
read his works, and who, for at least twenty years, 
was an invalid and a burden on his hands. The 


his 
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adored mother’s mind and temper failed her at the 
last, owing to continued ill-health, and her son writes 
in his diary: “ During these last four years my life 
has been paved with difficulties. Everything combined 
against me and seemed to want to force me to separate 
my life from my mother’s. I was constantly counselled 
to send her to a sanatorium; but I resisted; I kept her 
in my house. What intrigues I have had to console 
her servants when in‘her illness she maltreated them; 
how I have worked that the extra expense she caused 
should not be felt or known; it exacted all I had of 
patience, and sometimes I have been near giving up. 
Four times I broke down with fever after too great 
efforts to restrain the sorrow of such a life. 

“ But work is beautiful and noble. It gives a pride 
and self-confidence that no inheritance can give. 
Blessed, then, be the misfortunes of former days, since 
they have taught me the joy of earning a working- 
man’s salary to bring to a mother secretly, without 
her even knowing whence it came.” 

A contemporary of LAMARTINE and Victor Hvco, 
pE VigNy attained with his restrained and elegant 
prose, his dramatic work, and his exquisitely delicate 
and purely chiselled lyrics, a high standing among 
French men of letters. At the very height of his fame, 
however, he ceased to write, and retired into complete 
seclusion. His friends thought there was something 
mysterious in this withdrawal, and tried to probe the 
mystery. “I have struggled in vain against destiny,” 
he said to one of them. “I was my mother’s sick- 
nurse for years, my wife’s for thirty years, and now 
my own; that is all.” The key to this exquisite and 
beautiful life, full of the piety of human relations, 
may be found in two entries in his diary: “ Honor is 
but the poetry of duty,” and, “The year is over. IL 
have not written one line against my conscience, nor 
one against any other human being.” 

True it is that this type of man is passing away. 
Life itself is more democratic, closer to the soil of 
reality, but is it not, after all, a criticism of the state 
of one’s own soul, to see only something to shrug and 
smile at in this exquisite record? 

There is something besides mere doing in the world; 
there is being, which is quite as effective and as neces- 
sary; and the world of to-day, in which parents are 
so apologetic and children so critical and exacting, 
might easily do worse than browse over the old- 
fashioned picture of the family life of ALFRED DE 
Viany and its beautiful patriarchal dignity and filial 
piety. 





Correspondence 


REMEDIES FOR WEALTH 
Scuenectapy, N. Y., April 18, 1910. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of April 16, 1910, under “‘ Advice 
Wanted,” called for by L. M. A. H., reference was pre- 
liminarily made to Mr. Rockefeller, and among other 
things for him “to communicate a bit of informa- 
tion—not of his crumbs, but of his marvellous genius 
in the realm of finance.” ‘ 

If L. M. A. H. had noted from magazines what Mr. 
Rockefeller had written for publication, giving his 
methods of acquiring it, this desire of his might have 
been partially satisfied, and the knowledge attained. 

But L. M. A. Hf. makes further inquiry, as follows: 
“The information so much desired is this: ‘A method 
for checking the aggression of capital and making it 
forever impossible for any one man or any group of 
men to selfishly accumulate such an enormous 
fortune.’ ” 

And again in the same communication of L. M. A. H. 
reference is made to Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, 
and Mr. Morgan, as follows: 

“If Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Mor- 
gan. would be philanthropists indeed, let them conse- 
crate their remaining years to the solution of this 
momentous problem.” 

Of the three named Mr. Carnegie has spoken in dif- 
ferent ways and at different times; but the spellbinder 
of all his explanations is the motto he placed on his 
coat of arms. by himself constituted, some years ago, 
and published in the New York Herald. This motto, 
conspicuously emblazoned, was “ Death to Privilege.” 
And he knew what capital-stock corporation and 
trust privilege was without further defining it,Jeaving 
that to the intelligent thinker to divine. 

If that declaration, death to privilege, is not lucid 
enough to meet the comprehension of all, to know 
what. corporate possibilities and privileges are, under 
lax legislation, then take President Bell’s (of  tele- 
phone notoriety) interpretation of what the great 
feature of privilege means as published in one of the 
magazines, not many months since, wherein he re- 
ferred to the evil of usurious dividends of stock cor- 
porations which should be righted; presumably by na- 
tional or State legislation. 

Mr. Morgan has not prescribed an antidote for to 
prevent the great acquisition of wealth. Neither has 
Mr. Rockefeller, so far as the writer has seen, other 
than the articles referred to. 

As a foundation for get-rich-quick projects it is a 
vapital-stock privileged condition that meets the emer- 
gency nine times out of ten, and 1s its basis of opera- 
tion. Equal rights and privileges constitutionally are 
guaranteed to all citizens, and in the constitution of 
most, if not all of the States, something of this tenor is 
to be found; that no person or persons are entitled 
to exclusive public emoluments or privileges from the 
community. 

Congress has the sole power over the creation, regu- 
lation, and protection of the monetary system, as to 
its being a standard of values, but by Taches has let 
States intervene and fix rates of interest for them- 
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selves respectively, thereby absorbing the right to fix 
dividend for savings-bank and other deposits, as well 
as corporate dividends on capital stock (which they 
mostly fail to do). Here is where Professor Bell’s 
suggestion is, or can be, made available. Let Con- 
gress adjust all interstate dividends, and if it wishes 
to let States still control the use or forbearance of 
money within their respective limits (interest and 
dividend) then adopt this plan for curtailment of 
usurious dividends between them as they each may 
have controlled. 

This reaches to watering of stock and all of the 
privileged condition of things-——and the surplus earn- 
ings of privileged corporations go to the nation or 
State where they are amenable for privileged existence. 
This would give protection to the community, poor 
corporations and corporate laborers to realize what to 
them belongs. 

The limiting of dividends and an income tax for 
privileged favor and future acquirement of wealth 
would meet the emergency. 

It is said that an income tax was unconstitutional. 
If so, why is the government playing a fiasco game 
by the internal revenue tax to-day, on distilling of 
liquors and on tobacco industrial pursuits? Why 
need hundreds of millions of dollars paid into the 
United States Treasury to meet our war expenditures? 
Why does Congress not pass a law as Article IIL, 
section 2, paragraph 2, empowers it to do, requiring 
the unanimous vote of the full bench of the Supreme 
Court to abrogate any law of Congress duly enacted, 
and pronounce the law unconstitutional? 

Congress has its sword of protection in its own 
hands. Why not use it to protect its laws? It is the 
direet and highest gift of the people; let its voice be 
heard. I am, sir, U. Cc, 

We are unable to share our correspondent’s expecta- 
tion of benefit from the extensive interposition of the 
Congressional sword that he suggests.—Ep1Tor. 


SUPPOSE A COMET— 
Craremont, N H, May 15, 1919 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read the two articles in the 
WEEKLY of the 14th inst. relating to the coming 
comet. Professor McAdam closes his article by* quot- 
ing Proctor. He says: “The intermixture of cometic 
matter with the atmosphere of our earth might. not 
always be a perfectly innocuous process. Suppose 
that a comet composed in the main of hydrogen 
should mix with our air until the oxygen of the air 
and hydrogen of the comet were in the proportion 
in which they are present (chemically combined) in 
water. Then, unless every fire and light in the whole 
world were extinguished, there would be a tremendous 
explosion followed instantly by a deluge of water, 
and leaving the burnt and drenched earth no other 
atmosphere than the nitrogen now present in the air, 
together with a relatively small quantity of deleteri- 
ous vapors.” 

Does not the above chemical analysis show how 
God may eventually destroy the earth by burning 
and then wash it clean with water, leaving it a dead 
world like one of the stars of the skies (we may 
suppose) ? : 

Professor Jacoby follows said article and shows how 
a miscalculation may secure the earth’s safety frem 
cometic effect (as predicted by Proctor). Certainly 
we have the wisp of miscalculation for our security. 
Ere your next paper issues from the press, [ suppose 
we will -have passed the supposed danger-point of 
cometic contact and know from personal experience 
whether ill effects will come to us. 

I am of- impression that our weather is in some 
way being affected by cometic interference. Have 
you a meteorologist who can write correctly on this 
subject? If so, an article would be interersting. 

I an, sir, 
E. B. JoHNson. 





Teddy unt Me unt Gott 


(A Revision) 


Der Kaiser of dis Vaterlandt 

Unt Gott on high all dings commandt— 

Eggsept, of course, you understandt 
Dare’s Teddy. 


It used to be dot me unt Gott 
Could run der vorldt as vell as not, 
But now of help ve get a lot 

From Teddy. 


Who told us two unt two makes four 
Unt neffer either less or more 
Unt all about our ancient lore? 

Vy, Teddy. 


Who sait to me, “TI like you, Bill”? 
Who helped me not to keep right still 
Unt talk of animals to kill? 

Dot Teddy. 


Who told me vat mein army needs 

Unt how vords doesn’t count mit deeds? 

Who valks unt talks der vile he reads? 
Dot Teddy. 


Who told me dings T neffer knew? 

Who told me vat I ought to do 

Unt how to say “ Dee-lighded!” too? 
Dot Teddy. 


Dare iss no bleak unt lonesome spot 
Vich ve don’t cheer—I tell you dot!— 
Der vorldt iss bossed by me unt Gott— 
Unt Teddy. 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL WICKERSHAM, BACKED BY THE PRESIDENT, 
IS READING THE INSURGENTS OUT OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 





DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Wasuincton, D.C. 


UST vote was taken in 


the 
K the. House of Representatives on the 


before 


19th day of last March to declare 
the office of the Speaker vacant, 
Mr. Cannon made a little speech 
which contained two sentences that 
are truer to-day and have a broader 
Za aS application than when the Speaker 

' spoke them to those hot and angry 
members of the House who, for the better part of 
three days, had been mauling him to a fare-you-well. 
He said: “The country believes that the Republican 
party has a majority of forty-four in the House of 
Representatives at this time; yet such is not the case. 
... The real truth is that there is no real coherent 
Republican majority in the House of Representatives.” 
That remains true of the House as it was upon 
the day when it was spoken. It is now equally true 
of the Senate. 

The Republican party, as it is represented at Wash- 
ington to-day, is split wide open right up the back. 
This is the confession and the verdict. of the Repub- 
licans themselves. They have fallen into a muddle 
of ineptitudes affecting not only the two branches of 
Congress, but some of the executive departments of 
the national administration. While the so-called 
Ballinger-Pinchot investigation is in progress, it is 
inevitable that the Interior Department and_ the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture 
should be in almost a complete state of upheaval and 
demoralization. In the Navy Department, Secretary 
Meyer is on the point of forcing the resignation of 
the Paymaster-General. Some time ago virtually all 
relations, both official and personal, between the See- 
retary of the Navy, the Paymaster-General, and the 
Chief Instructor of the Navy were terminated. Nat- 
urally, the effect of this severance of official and 
personal relations between the Secretary of the Navy 
and two of his most important bureau chiefs has had 
its effect on the conduct of the 
partment of which Mr. Meyer is the head. 

In the House affairs are simply rocking along, 
awaiting developments. No single Republican or 
small group of Republicans has yet ventured to take 
up the power of which Speaker Cannon was deprived 
when he was, by a vote of the House, deprived of 
the headship of the Committee on Rules and specifical- 
ly excluded from future membership on the committee. 
The Republicans in the House have no leader whom 
they acknowledge, nor, indeed, has any person ven- 
tured forth to. offer himself as leader. There exists 
now no exact method of ascertaining what the Repub- 
licams in the House of Representatives will or will 
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not do under any given set of circumstances. Virtu- 
ally every vote that has been taken in the House 
since Mr. Cannon was shorn has revealed a division 


regardless of party lines which defied even the most 
expert political analysis. The divisions in the House 
have not been alike in any two Republican 
members in recent days, when told that the party 
whip” wanted them to do certain things at certain 
times or to be in their seats on the floor when a vote 
was to be called for, have been heard to send back 
this derisive, irreverent message: “You tell John 
te go chase himself.” This, mind you, to a man who, 
a little while ago, had all the disciplinary authority of 
a schoolmaster in a well-conducted school. 

In the Senate, Senator W. Murray Crane, of Massa- 
chusetts, is busier than a local freight-train trying 
to bring order out of the present chaos. He is the 
heir apparent to the Aldrich leadership by a process 
of natural selection, and he is doing everything in his 
power, which is not inconsiderable, to justify the re- 
spongibilities which have become his. He is one of 
the most attractive and competent personalities in the 
entire Senate membership. He has the magic gift 
for making friends and is animated by the same 
spirit of friendliness that induced the old Georgian 
“eracker” to say to a casual acquaintance with 
whom he had struck up a conversation on a train: 
“Come over and visit us when you are down in this 


cases. 


part of the country. We are poor, but we are as 
friendly as dogs.” Mr. Crane never has an unkind 


word to say about anybody, and the natural conse- 
quence is that nobody ever has an unkind word to say 
about him. He flits about the Senate Chamber and 
into committee-rooms all the day through like the 
busy little bee, and also like the busy little bee he 


usually brings the heney home with him. If he be- 
comes the acknowledged leader of the Senate, as 


Aldrich was, and as it seems possible that he will, 
his rule will be a more benign one than that of the 
Rhode Island Senator. It will not be so autocratic; 
indeed, it will not be autocratic at all, for Mr. Crane 
cannot only lead a horse to water, but can make him 
drink. 

Mr. Crane’s admirers say that if a mosquito lighted 
upon him with the instinctive ambition and intention 
of biting him the Senator from Massachusetts would 
not drive him away with blows as would another 
man. Such action would appear to him brutal and 
coarse. Indeed, these admirers say Mr. Crane might 
he expected to capture the attention of the mosquito 
and point out to him the small results to be attained 


by biting such a thin, slender man. “ Why not,” 
he might be expected to argue, “go over and bite 


Senator Heyburn? He weighs 240 pounds, and you 
would do much better for yourself than by attacking 
somebody so nearly your own size.” 

When Mr. Crane was appointed to the Senate in 
October, 1904, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Senator Hoar he quickly became one of the con- 
trolling Republican group that was associated with 
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business of the de-’ 


By Edward G. Lowry 


Mr. Aldrich in his leadership. Mr. Crane made it 
his business to find out what was going on in the 
Senate, and he always knew. Secrets disclosed them- 
selves to him. Democrats and Republicans alike 
confided in him. Senators would tell him how they 
intended to vote when they would tell no one else. 
He never sought to impose his views on any one. He 
has always been ready to make concessions ‘and com- 
promises in the strictest fairness and consideration 
for the rights, the prejudices, and the needs of those 
whose co-operation he sought. He furnished the 
greater part of the intelligence of the alliance of Re- 
publicans who were opposed to President Taft’s nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, and now he has become the 
trusted and confidential intermediary between Presi- 
dent Taft and the Senate. 

When Mr. Crane saw that President Taft’s nomina- 
tion was inevitable he accepted the situation, and he 
did as much as any other man at the Republican 
national headquarters during the campaign to bring 
about Mr. Taft’s election. At one time, when the 
Republicans were most discouraged, and when Repub- 
lican criticism of Frank Hitchcock was at its height, 
an effort was made to induce Mr. Crane to take com- 

















Senator W. Murray Crane, of Massachusetts 
“ BUSTIER THAN A LOCAL FREIGHT-TRAIN TRYING TO 
BRING ORDER OUT OF THE PRESENT CHAOS ” 


plete charge of the Taft campaign. It has been com- 
monly believed that Mr. Roosevelt was especially 
desirous that Mr. Crane should supplant Mr. Hitch- 
cock, but Mr. Crane’s excellent political sense pre- 
vented a consummation of this plan. While the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts has been so close- 
ly identified with the Aldrich group in the Senate 
now disintegrating, he has never had to bear any of 
the animosities of the Republican “ insurgent ” Sena- 
tors, nor has he at this day their ill-will. 


In the present temper of Congress, no man can 
foretell what the next day will bring forth. A little 
while ago, when the administration’s railroad bill 


was being emasculated in the Senate by the elimina- 
tion of two of its important sections—one legalizing 
traffic agreements among the carriers, and the other 
permitting mergers of two railroad lines under cer- 
tain cireumstances—it seemed probable that no fur- 
ther hitch would occur in securing the enactment of 
the main item on Mr. Taft’s programme. The so- 
valled “regular” Republicans, as distinguished from 
the “insurgent” Republicans, were showing a dis- 
position to take what they could get if they could not 


get what they wanted. This attitude seemed to be 
shared by President Taft. But very recent events 


have pointed to a revival of open hostilities between 
the Republican factions. A recent Saturday-night 
conference at the White House to talk over the whole 
legislative programme and the prospect for its enact- 
ment was participated in by twenty-one Republican 
Senators at the President’s invitation, representing 
all shades of Republican thought and belief in the 
Senate except out-and-out “insurgency.” Their ex- 
clusion was resented by the “insurgents.” Their re- 
sentment was increased when they heard that at the 
powwow they had been criticised by Mr. Taft in un- 
measured terms. Whether this was true or not, it 
had the same effect. So now, at this present crisis 
in the history of the Republican party, there are 
six Republican Senators from five politically impor- 
tant States in the Middle West who do not visit the 
White House and who hold no intercourse with a 
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Republican President. These Senators are Beveridge 
of Indiana, Bristow of Kansas, Cummins and Dolliver 
of Iowa, Clapp of Minnesota, and La Follette of 
Wisconsin. They are clean off the White House 
reservation and are no more consulted by President 
Taft than if they were open and avowed Democrats. 
If only the personality and individual fortunes of 
these men were involved, this would not be a serious 
matter or even worthy of more than casual passing 
comment; but there is at hand every manifestation 
and every evidence to show that, as these men think 
and believe, so think and believe the majority of 
Republicans in their respective States, and this is a 
matter of first-rate importance. It is to be sus- 
pected that President Taft has not comprehended this. 

This is a sketchy outline of the situation which 
Senator Crane is undertaking to compose in the Sen- 
ate and which no one has appeared to attempt to 
compose in the House. Jt is a situation that has 
been familiar to Democrats in the past, but possesses 
all the elements of novelty to present-day Republicans. 
One blunder treads on another’s heels, so fast they 
follow. Nor are the blunders and the demoralization 
confined to Congress. The whole Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation has been a huge blunder from a political 


standpoint. It might have been avoided in the first 
place. Had the Hon. Gifford Pinchot and the Hon. 


Richard Achilles Ballinger -been summoned to Beverly 
when it first came to the knowledge of the Presi- 


dent (and that was long before the news became 
public) that they were beginning to make faces at 


each other, had their official heads cracked together 
sharply, and had they been told that they must either 


fish or cut bait, the long, causeless, and stupidly 
conducted investigation that has ensued would not 


have been held. Mr. Taft was too tolerant by half 
in the very beginning, and he has had almost daily 
cause to rue his forbearance. Until now it has not 
been proved that Mr. Ballinger was dishonest in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Interior Department; but 
it has been shown that he is stupid, and on this score 
he is damned and doubly damned. It is clearly ap- 
parent to the unprejudiced who have followed the 
hearings, and who saw and heard him on the witness- 
stand, that he is not “ Cabinet size,” as the saying 
goes, and that a mistake was made, everything con- 
sidered, in bringing him into the Cabinet. He does 
not measure, in many particulars, up to the stand- 
ards which are expected of members of the President’s 
Cabinet. Indeed, the President's popularity and 
prestige before the country have not -been helped by 
any of the members of his Cabinet. 

A single instance that has been widely exploited in 
the daily press has served to disclose more vividly 
than anything that has gone before how badly and how 
stupidly Mr. Taft has been served by at least two of 
his Cabinet. These officers were Attorney-General 
Wickersham and Secretary Ballinger. Senator Root, 
than whom there is no more acute intellect in Wash- 
ington, has put the case of the President against 
these two Cabinet officers more clearly and more au- 
thoritatively than any one else, though he did not 
intend it as such. In making up his mind what 
action to take in the case of L. R. Glavis, a special 
agent in the General Land Office, who first brought 
the charges against the Secretary of the Interior 
which resulted ultimately in the present Congressional 
investigation, Mr. Taft called upon Assistant At- 
torney-General Lawler, in the Department of the In- 
terior “ to.prepare an opinion as if he were President,” 
upon which the President, might “write a full state- 
ment of the case” and set out the reasons for his de- 


cision. In doing this Mr. Taft was following a com- 
mon and legitimate practice. Here is Mr. Root’s testi- 
mony : 


“This so-called Lawler memorandum . is a pa- 
per of the most ordinary and common ‘character. I 
have known a thousand times, in the departments of 
this government, papers of that kind prepared and 
laid before the head of the department or the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his action, and if in 
the War Department or the State Department, during 
the time that I had the honor to be at the head of 
those departments, that matter had been brought to me 
for decision without some such paper the subordinate 
whose duty it was to report the matter would have 
been reproved for not having a paper of that kind. 
...I presume that I have known on twenty oc- 
casions of charges against different officers being dis- 
posed of in exactly that way. There is, regarding 
this Lawler memorandum, no element of suspicion 
whatever and no ground of criticism whatever, and 
the testimony regarding it has no bearing whatever 
upon the conduct of the Interior Department.” 

That is the simple and exact truth, yet the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of Justice 
resisted and frustrated every effort of counsel for 
Glavis to have this Lawler memorandum put into 
evidence before the Congressional investigating com- 
mittee. No mind here has been able to fathom 
the motives that animated the responsible Cabinet ocf- 
ficers. They persisted in their blundering, evasive, 
shuffling course until a stenographer in Mr. Ballinger’s 
office, since dismissed, made disclosures which forced 
the Lawler memorandum into publicity. As soon as 
it, beeame known that the stenographer had told his 
share in preparing the paper it was “found” at the 
Department of Justice and sent to the investigating 
committee. But the harm had been done. It is only 
one of a chain of events, all trivial in themselves, but 
terribly destructive in their cumulative effect on the 
prestige of the present administration and of the 


Republican party. 
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THE STORY OF THE CONTEST BETWEEN “HONEY FITZ” AND 
JAMES JACKSON STORROW FOR THE MAYORALTY OF “THE HUB” 


By William Hemmingway 





ZRERQONEY FITZ” is Mayor of Boston— 
SE and still none of the terrible things 






prophesied by his enemies have come 
to pass. On the contrary, the year’s 
at the spring, spring’s at the morn, 
the lark’s in the sky, the snail’s on 
-the thorn, and all’s well with the 
> world, so far as Boston is concerned. 
That all will continue to be well 
seems likely enough, for the new charter has tied the 
hands of the Mayor so that he cannot be so prodigal 
of the city’s money as he was in 1906-7, and an ad- 
verse city council is watching him narrowly. 

Which cheerful though tame condition of things 
Iostonese is a cause of ceaseless surprise in the minds 
of all who heard the dire predictions made in the cam- 
paign that raged only a few months ago. John F. 
Fitzgerald, oftener called “ Honey Fitz” than by any 
other title, was then held up te seorn as the Superman 
of all municipa! misgovernors. If he should be 
elected again, the prophets declared, Boston’s very 
life. would be in peril, the sacred cause of Reform 
would fail, Good Government vanish, and the Uplift 
fall down hard. Opposed to “ Honey Fitz” was Mr. 
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John F. Fitzgerald 
ELECTED MAYOR OF BOSTON IN SPITE OF 
DOUS OPPOSITION AND AN UNENVIABLE 


TREMEN- 
RECORD 


James Jackson Storrow, one of the best and first citi- 
zens of Boston. Moreover, money was spent by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the campaign, so 
lavishly that all-the world wondered; also many good 
men let the spirit of partisanship sway them to such 
an extent that they ascribed evil motives not only to 
tle adherents of “ Honey Fitz,’ but to all those who 
stood aloof from the combat and refused to take 
sides. 

Why was the good Mr. Storrow defeated? Because 
of his excess of goodness, shall we savy? That would 
he almost accurate, but not quite. Nearer to the exact 
truth is the statement that civie righteousness was 
made odious in the campaign by the too strident shout- 
ing of its apostles. A certain narrowness of vision 
and bitterness of heart among the champions of virtue 
repelled many voters. Other causes were at work, too; 
hut I think that the lack of humanity which has not 
seldom been discovered in Reformers was the chief 
vause of the defeat of Reform. 

Let us look at the history of the late campaign 
from its earliest beginnings. First of all we find 
“ Honey Fitz.” What historian can hope to do justice 
to this exuberant, plausible, inventive, resilient, fasci- 
nating personality? Bold, adroit, cunning, with the 
frank gaze of ingenuousness in his blue eyes, he would 
impose upon the very elect. Born in the Democratic 
north end of Boston, he never fails to remind the 
crowd that he is their friend. People’s Friend Marat 
was a cold stepfather compared with this genial, 
bubbling champion of the plain, every-day man. He 
may be forty-five years old, but he seems far younger 
than forty. In stature he is short as Napoleon was, 
but his neat shoulders are thick and his chest round 
and deep. He has the broad, full Napoleonic brow, 
the deep, pointed, outjutting chin, also the wide and 
tremendously thick jaws of Napoleon. But he is 
never brusque or commanding. His manner is always 
that of one who entreats favors, though he somehow 
compels results. 


Fitzgerald was born into polities. He has had 


various avocations, but his best years have been spent 
living for the people, by the people, on the people. 
Having served his constituents as representative in 
Congress and in minor capacities, he became Mayor 





in 1906 and 1907. Under his rule “the boys” and 
the “good people” plunged their arms deep into the 
city treasury—though as a matter of justice it must 
be noted that not one dirty dollar has ever been traced 
to “Honey Fitz’s” pocket. Nevertheless, there was 
great public dissatisfaction with his wasteful admin- 
istration, and talk was heard of a rigid investigation. 
People’s Friend “ Honey Fitz’ anticipated his critics 
Guided by wise advisers, he asked the Legislature to 
appoint a Finance Commission—a body with power to 
investigate and reform whose origin is found far back 
in the history of the English people. The adroit 
Mayor thought he could control the Finance Commis- 
sion, but he was soon undeceived, for from the first its 
investigations dragged to light the padded pay-rolls, 
dirty coal, crooked contracts, and many other bold 
devices by which the city of 


dered. The people were filled with indignation. 


“Honey Fitz” sought re-election as a vindication, 
and although he conducted a whirlwind campaign, 


speaking to as many as thirty-six meetings in one day, 
and promised to make Boston “ Bigger, Better, and 
Lusier,” he was barely beaten by George A. Hibbard, 
the Republican postmaster. Mr. Fitzgerald has always 


called himself a Democrat, yet it was the vote of 
thousands of disgusted Democrats that elected his 
opponent. But was he cast down? Not at all. He 


at once proclaimed that he would be a candidate for re- 


election and vindication in 1909. Dumb is the soul 
that cannot admire “ Honey Fitz.” He does not know 
how to quit. Knock him down and roll the car of 


Juggernaut over him, and he hops up, flaps his wings, 
and crows louder than ever. 

And now see hew the stars in their courses fought 
for this irrepressible little man and against the cause 
of Reform, the Uplift, ete., as exemplified by its stand- 
ard-bearer and his acts. The discredited ‘ Honey 
Fitz” edited and published a weekly paper during the 
two years of Mr. Hibbard’s administration, and he 
never ceased to demand, in speech and in print, the 
vindication which he protested was due to him. Also 
during these two years of Hibbard the various Reform 
organizations busied themselves with the question as 
to who should be his successor in the Mayoralty. One 
man loomed up above all the rest, although his name 
was never spoken. This was a good man, noted for 
his excellent fine qualities and civie virtues. There 
was no need of naming him then, because he was the 
most active and devoted of all the reformers; indeed, 
to many he was Reform incarnate. 

The Finance Commission did not stop with mere 
exposure of the maladministration of Fitzgerald. It 
framed a new charter for the city of Boston, and the 
fate of the charter was decided at a general election. 
Through a bit of jugglery, the people had no choice 
but to vote for “ Plan 1,” which provided for party 
nominations for municipal oflice, a two-year term for 
the Mavor, and a big common council; and “ Plan 2,” 
which eliminated party and provided for the nomina- 
tion of any candidate on petition of 5,000 voters, cut 
down the city council to nine, and gave the Mayor a 
term of four years, subject to popular recall at the 
end of two years. It was believed that “* Plan 2” was 
most favorable to the cause of Reform, and there was 


great rejoicing when it was adopted by a vote of 
39,170 to 35,276. Criticism of the political sharp 


practice that gave the people no chance to vote against 
both plans was hushed by the belief that Reform was 
assured. 


As Mr. Hibbard’s term drew to a close persons 
afflicted with logical minds were surprised to find 


that there was no suggestion of renominating him, 
though he had been an excellent Mayor. One man was 
in the minds of those who were most active in the 
cause of Reform, the Uplift, Civie Virtue, and Good 
Government; one man who had given freely of his 
time, his money, and his toil for the benefit of the 
Cause. His name was not mentioned. There was no 
need to mention it. He permeated the Cause. How- 
ever, when the time came to make nominations for 
Mayor nothing was said about him, and, so far as the 
unpractised eye or ear could detect, no one thought 
of naming him. This was a curious situation, one 
well worth the study and thought of all those who 
strive for civic betterment. Devoted to the Cause, but 
all silent and unseen, one stood in the background 
whose personal fortunes were destined to be put before 
the welfare of the Cause itself. 

Yet nothing was done in haste. No unseemly 
scramble marked the altruistic outreach for the high 
office. Quite on the contrary. All Boston wondered 
who the candidate would be. Many men were avail- 
able, not only of high moral worth and great efficiency, 
but also well worthy of the nomination on the ground 
of expediency. Chiefly there were ex-Water Commis- 
sioner John R. Murphy, ex-Representative Joseph H. 
O’Neil, and Police Commissioner Stephen O’Meara. 
No one who knows his Boston doubts for an instant 
that any one of these three could have buried “ Honey 


Fitz” under an avalanche of ballots. Boston is the 
greatest Irish-American city. Men of Irish blood 


greatly predominate there—some say to the extent 
of seventy per cent. of the population, others ninety— 
but certainly in overwhelming majority. Any one of 
ordinary perspicacity would be most inclined to beat 
John F, Fitzgerald with a popular candidate of Irish 
blood. But the leaders of Reform did otherwise. 
When the Good Government forces, the Municipal 
League, and the other organizations for civic uplifting 
began to think openly about a Mayoralty candidate, 
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3oston had been plun- . 


the 
one 
all 
acted. 
their 
The whole twenty-five appointed a committee 


in 
is 


at 


somebody appointed a committee of five to act 
premises. Just who appointed them and how 
of those things no fellow can find out; but 
events there they were, ready to act. They 
They appointed twenty additional members of 
body. 


of nine on nomination. After due deliberation the nine 


came to the conclusion that all Boston had reached 
long before, namely, that Stephen O'Meara was the 
most available candidate. A sub-committee was sent 


to invite him to make the canvass. 

*T'm not anxious to run,” said Mr, O’Meara, when 
they stated their errand; “but if your committee is 
unanimous in its choice of me I'll accept the nomina 
tion.” 

The emissaries went back. They found their parent 
hody not at all unanimous. Indeed, a considerable num 
ber of the committee voted to make James Jackson 
Storrow their candidate for Mayor. When this result 
was made known to Mr. O'Meara he smiled and politely 
expressed his regret that he could not possibly accept 
(he nomination from a_ divided committee. That 
eliminated him. Messrs. Murphy and O'Neil also dis- 
appeared from the picture. Was there no hope, then, 

















James Jackson Storrow 
WHO TRIED TO BE ELECTED MAYOR OF BOSTON 
REFORM PLATFORM, BUT WAS DEFEATED 
REMARKABLE CAMPAIGN 


ON A 
AFTER A 


for the discovery of some one to beat the audacious 
and irrepressible “ Honey Fitz”? . 

The committee of twenty-five added one hundred and 
twenty-five to their number, and the whole outfit then 
met in convention to nominate the next Mayor of 
3oston. They promptly gave the honor James 
Jackson Storrow, whose name, strangely enough, had 
not been mentioned hitherto, but who had been long 
noted as the friend, patron, and inspiration of Re 


to 


form, Civic Righteousness, the Uplift, ete. When the 
committee of notification called on Mr. Storrow to 
tender him the nomination he seemed to hesitate. He 


didn’t know whether he could with fairness to his col- 
leagues withdraw from his large business interests to 
serve the city, but he would think it over and let the 
committee know. 

He thought it 
reply: 

‘I regard the call for service from the citizens’ 
committee as a command. The committee is composed 
of a representative group of men, deeply interested 
in the city’s welfare. They have pointed out to me 
an opportunity to serve the city. The best there is 
in me is at the city’s service. Any citizen interested 
in the welfare of Boston would make the same reply. 

“T have faith in Boston and in Boston’s future. It 
is time to stop croaking about our little pains and 
ills: Let us push ahead. I believe Boston can 
a long way in a short time. 

“ Not one dollar of the city’s money should be wasted, 
either directly or indirectly, as the result of haphazard 
expenditures, but instead an _ intelligent, carefully 
thought-out, progressive municipal programme should 
be prepared and followed. My efforts will be directed 
to a conservation of the city’s resources for the purpose 
of putting them to the best possible use—not for the 
benefit of the few, but for the advancement of the city 
and the welfare of ali its citizens. 

“Money raised by taxation and then wasted stunts 
the growth and development of a city. The same sum 
spent to stimulate the growth of the city and advance 
the prosperity of all is in the interest of every one. 
whether taxpayer or not. 

“T realize that it is a great task, but with the as- 
sistance of the new city council, the co-operation of 


over, and presently he sent this 
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my fellow-employees, and the help of all public-spirited 
citizens, I hope, if elected, to give an active, construct- 
ive administration.” 

Ringing words and worthy of all acceptation—yet 
somelrow they failed to attract quite enough votes to 
his standard. Many citizens resented the occult meth- 
ods by which the nomination was withdrawn from 
every one else and presented to Mr. Storrow. This, 
following upon the queer tinkering with the new char- 
ter, imposed upon the cause of Reform a heavy handi- 
cap in the fortheoming race, yet the feeling against 
Fitzgerald was so strong that there seemed to be, at 
the outset, a fine prospect of victory for Reform. <A 
more sincere advocate and doer of good works than 
Mr. Storrow it would be hard to find. He comes of 
an old Boston family long noted in Harvard as schol- 
ars and athletes. He is on the youthful side of fifty, a 
little more than six feet in height, with brown hair 
and mustache slightly tinged with gray, a strong chin 
and jaw, a fighting nose, and steel-gray eyes in whose 
slightest glance one can read unwavering determina- 
tion. He has still the broad, flat back, the athletic 
figure, and the vigorous muscles that distinguished him 
in the ‘varsity eight. He has served on the School 
Board of Boston as well as in the Associated Boards 
of Trade and the Chamber of Commerce. He was one 
of the chief organizers of the City Club and of the 
Newsboys’ Club. Little has been done in the last 
twenty years for the betterment of Boston in which he 
has not had an active part. Yet the taint of the 
ceeult manipulations of the nominating machinery 
could not be eliminated, and resentment against the 
methods constantly grew. Even the “ Boston in 1915 ” 
movement could not affect this feeling. This movement 
had for its object the purifying of Boston’s municipal 
administration so thoroughly that by 1915 it would be 
perfect. Mr. Storrow was the greatest leader in that 
project. 

An effort was made by the most extreme partisans 
of Reform to show, because Mr. Storrow was—as he 
still is—an important member of one of the great 
banking-houses of Boston, that the other great bank- 
ing-house was lined up against him in the campaign. 
This contention was untrue, and the most probable ex- 
planation of its origin is that the house was strictly 
non-combatant in the struggle, and the extremists felt 
that all those who were not violently for “ Reform ” 
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must be against it. Soon after election the Boston 
News Bureau published, by authority, this statement: 

“That neither the public-service corporations nor 
the financial interests popularly associated with them 
took any part in the recent campaign or contributed 
directly or indirectly to any one of the four candi- 
dates ; 

“That .the candidate most intimately concerned is 
fully satisfied that this was the ease, and ascribes his 
defeat solely to the candidacy of Mayor Hibbard, not 
because of the number of votes he finally got, but be- 
cause of the fact of his candidacy holding back the 
anti-Fitzgerald band-wagon from the first.” 

“Honey Fitz” flew to and fro, seeking signers to 
his petition for nomination; yet, although he had a 
fine personal political machine at his back, he had to 
engage hired canvassers to complete the work of get- 
ting signatures in time to comply with the law. 
George A. Hibbard obtained the required five thousand 
signatures also, and so did Nathaniel H. Taylor. 

Mr. Storrow was long ago described by one of his 
closest friends as ‘a most intractable man.” While 
acknowledging his virtues, we must not shut our eyes 
to this quality ‘in him. It did more than any other 
thing to bring about his defeat, first by compelling 
his nomination, and last by the methods of his eam- 
paign. Now that the battle was joined, he threw him- 
self into it with all his foree. He hired a big campaign 
headquarters, organized a vigorous publicity bureau, 
and established a Storrow organization in every ward. 
Indeed, many wise men say that certain unregenerate 
ones in strong Fitzgerald districts accepted liberal 
supplies of money only to organize clubs that shouted 
for Storrow but voted for “ Honey Fitz.” Meanwhile, 
the Boston newspapers were flaming with Storrow ad- 
vertisements. He was seattering money broadeast, and 
he proudly declared that it was all his own and he 
didn’t ask a penny’s worth of help from anybody. 

“ Honey Fitz,” with equal pride, proclaimed that he 
was a poor man and couldn't afford such lavishness. 
He asked Mr. Storrow to agree to limit the campaign 
expenses to $10,000 on each side, but his proposal 
was laughed way. Thereupon “ Honey Fitz” climbed 
into his automobile and flew comet-wise to and fro 
throughout all Boston, stopping wherever a dozen 
voters were gathered together, flashing into big meet- 
ings, pouring forth his eloquence, and rocketing away 





to the next talking-place, whether the crowd were great 
or small. He offered to meet Mr. Storrow in joint 
debate, but this offer was haughtily declined. Using 
his marvellous talent for whining to its fullest extent,-* 
“ Honey Fitz” publicly bewailed the fact that this rich 
man seorned him. That gained some sympathetic votes 
for the down-trodden Fitzy. Fortune favored him 
when he met Mr. Storrow entering a meeting-place 
which he himself was leaving. 

With his brightest sunny smile, * Honey Fitz” ad- 
vanced and offered to shake hands with his adversary. 
Mr. Storrow folded his arms across his tall chest and 
glared down upon little Fitz with the sort of glance 
Cicero might have dropped on Catiline, then shook his 
head and stalked away. One wonders how astute cam- 
paigner Fitz concealed a smile of triumph over the 
incident. Publicly he wailed about the cruelty of it. 
“T tried to act like a gentleman,” he eried, “ and see 
how he treated me.” More sympathy. More votes for 
Fitzy. In short, whatever smooth, beguiling, attractive 
eampaigning could accomplish Fitzgerald did with sue- 
cess, while his antagonist followed one plan of battle, 
namely, “ Fitzgerald’s administration was disgrace- 
ful. He should be beaten. You ought to vote for 
decency and for me. I don’t care whether you give me 
your vote or not.” 

One thing that made many voters apprehensive was 
the lavish, yes, predigal expenditure of money in the 


campaign. Nothing like it was ever seen before in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Storrow in his sworn statement of expenses 


made after election declared that he personally spent 
$103,500 in electioneering. This, of course, had noth- 
ing to do with the amount of money spent by various 
committees on his behalf. Everybody knew that tre- 
mendous sums were being used to help Mr. Storrow 
win. In the usual Joose talk that prevails in eam- 
paigns this money was referred to as close to half a 
million dollars—a gross exaggeration, of course, but 
very damaging to the cause of Reform. The fear of 
the Storrow money became an important factor in the 
last week of the canvass. 

The result of the long and clamorous struggle was 
that the total vote of Boston, 95,358, was divided as 
follows: Fitzgerald, 47,172; Storrow, 45,757; Hibbard, 
1,816; Taylor, 613; Fitzgerald’s plurality, 1,415. The 
intractable, virtuous man was beaten by the adroit, 
plausible man who better understood humanity. 





Life-Insurance in New 


HE history of level-premium life-in- 

surance in New England, based upon 

applied actuarial science, has always 

been of peculiar economic efficiency. 

Its leading institutions, after an ex- 

perience of over sixty years, a period 

practically coterminous with the his- 

tory of life-insurance in the United 

States, to-day retain the distinction 

of being as solidly composed financially, as equitably 

managed in practice, and as properly supervised by 

both departments of state and public opinion as any 
corporations of their type in the world. 

Omitting all reference to fraternal, industrial, and 
assessment forms of insurance work and dealing only 
with the ordinary reserve companies, it may be said 
that the number of policies outstanding in New Eng- 
land is over 600,000, the insurance over a billion of 
dollars, and the annual premiums on account of same 
about fifty millions. If we add the industrial business, 
it is necessary to increase the New England ‘policy ac- 
count by 214 millions of policies, by nearly 400 millions 
of insurance, and by 14 millions of premiums annually 
paid by residents of New England for that form of 
service. A combination of these two forms of life- 
insurance work supplies the astounding figures for New 
England of nearly 3 millions of policies, 1 billion 400 
millions of insurance, and yearly premiums of 52 mil- 
hons of dollars. This does not include assessment or 
fraternal insurance in any form. 

If a reason be stated for this great growth of the 
life-insurance institution in New England, the answer 
is that the result was primarily influenced by the 
capacity and skill which have characterized the business 
managemént of New England companies and by their 
devotion to the care of policyholders’ interests, not 
only in groups, but as individuals; largely by the 
application of the mutual principle, namely, control 
and ownership through insurance instead of through 
stock; very much by the superior State supervision of 
life-insurance affairs by Massachusetts; and most of 
all; as a fundamental and scientific explanation, by 
the use and maintenance of the actuarial principle of 
net valuation and the equitable non-forfeiture system 
enforced by New England companies from the earliest 
days and in a consistent manner. The Federal govern- 
ment paid insignificant attention to the life-insurance 
business which it now seeks to tax after its steady de- 
velopment locally in the States, but in New England 
there was no lack of both energy and brain to husband 
on proper lines the great public and individual services 
which the business could supply and has supplied, and 
with a constantly growing influence upon public econo- 
mies and finance. It is to-day a peculiar phase of at- 
tained condition that New England has a sufficient 
number of companies to discharge the life-insurance 
service which it requires and that this section of the 
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By Joseph A. De Boer 


United States cannot be helped to a more economic 
service through the organization of new companies, a 
fact not necessarily true of other sections. This re- 
sult grows out of the fact that the existing companies 
in experience, strength of assets. practice, and condition 
possess the inherent power to discharge protective 
services in a manner and at a net cost which no new 
form of organization can hope to attain and certainly 
not exceed. This history and, for the greater part, this 
practice have anticipated statutory requirements, so 
that it may be said fairly that in many of the most 
important steps in legislation the latter has repre- 
sented the reduction to statutes or codes of the antici- 


pated practices of the New England companies in both ~ 


their policy and their investment work. 

If we turn from the business in foree for all com- 
panies in New England and consider only the work of 
its dozen largest institutions, equally significant re- 
sults stand forth. These companies during the year 
1909 received premiums at five home offices in Con- 
necticut of $29,087,870; at five home offices in Massa- 
chusetts of $41,967.445; at one home office in Maine 
of $2,206,950; at one home office in Vermont: of $6,364,- 
736; a total of $79,646,991. The interest and rents re- 
ceived by these dozen offices amounted to $25,899,279, 
making a total income for these leading New England 
companies of $105,527,280. This income was offset 
by payments to their policyholders in the amount of 
$42,662,303 plus the increase in reserve and_ policy 
equities. ; 

A most important feature of the New England life- 
companies is the remarkable hold upon the general 
publie which they have manifested since 1904. Dur- 
ing that period there have been wide-spread investiga- 
tions, much new legislation, a great increase in the 
number of newly organized companies in the South 
and West, and a study of the subject in magazine and 
press that has seemed to eall for a vast amount of 
change in practice. Yet during that brief five-year 
period the companies of New England under review 
increased their outstanding imsurance $456,312.659, 
their assets $164,132,458, and their surplus over and 
above all actuarial and actual liabilities $13,886,747. 
During that same period, also, all the New England 
companies have presented reports of reduced expense 
accounts, inereased dividend returns, and diminished 
net costs, thereby qualifying their membership serv- 
ices and demonstrating the value of experience and 
age as economic factors in the problem of guaranteed 
protection at low cost. Within that period also came 
the panic of 1907, which these substantial institutions 
weathered easily and without the slightest impairment 
in their strength or any special diminution in their 
progress and growth. 

The New England companies have worked out the 
problem of life-insurance on mutual, mixed, and purely 
stock lines, with some admixture of all these prin- 
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ciples of practice, but with a tendency toward the 
mutual form as the ultimate and most satisfactory - 
expression of this public service. 

It is a note of interest to observe that the insurance 
outstanding in New England for all companies ad- 
mitted to do business therein, inclusive of ordinary 
and industrial forms, is approximately a billion and 
a half. Of this more than half is held in Massachu- 
setts, in which State, as also in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, the industrial service much in use. The 
States of New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont carry 
by far the greater share of their life-insurance upon 
ordinary life and endowment plans, -although under 
the impulse of their great activity the industrial com- 
panies are also advancing their holdings rapidly in 
those States and supplving competition in ordinary 
lines by their special class policies, which discriminate 
in point of costs in favor of the man who can buy at 
wholesale instead of at retail. 

It is the glory of New England _life-insurance 
history that its work has been done and _ its 
business developed to its present size of over two 
billions of insurance upon the level-premium plan 
by men of sterling character in all the depart- 
ments of endeavor which it employs. Its executives, 
its financiers, its actuaries, its medical officers, its 
accounting specialists, its general counsellors, have 
been representative, as a whole, of the highest scholar- 
ship and experience which any business supplies, while 
there has nowhere else been developed ah agency and 
field foree, either at home or abroad, distinguished for 
professionalism and integrity of management in a 
more definite manner than by the New England com- 
A eareful study of the entire subject leads 


is 


panies. 
inevitably to the conclusion that their suecess and 
their existing unexcelled condition of strength and 


power for service are due in primary measure to the 
high character of their agency management. Freedom 
from vested influences, independence in action, regard 
for old-fashioned, rugged, and independent debate by 
individuals. a business conducted on the basis of the 
impersonal, an early origin and a long experience, 
evasion of all sectional objections, constant reforms 
and advances in principle and practice, a wise legisla- 
tion and a prudent supervision—all these, and more, 
may be advanced as reasons for the commanding posi- 
tion which the New England life-insurance business 
has achieved, but in advance of all these influences 
must be placed, and should be kept for the future, the 
greatest, most constant, and chief contributor of them 
all, a great. body of loyal,.able, earnest, and capable 
managers, agents, and solicitors, whose active work 
in the field and whose financial accounting for 
the results of that work from many _ thousands 
of offices everywhere have made possible this great 
and prosperous business of life-insurance in New 
England. 































SOME INSTANCES OF THE DANGERS THAT BESET THE ENGINEER OF A RAILROAD TRAIN IN THE COURSE 


OF HIS DAILY WORK, AND OF THE COURAGE AND PRESENCE OF MIND THAT HAVE AVERTED DISASTER 


By Thaddeus S. Dayron 










PU GWT NNUMERABLE perils of which no 
BSS warning signals tell menace the 
Jey ) locomotive engineer on every run. 
ff No man eludes death oftener and 
more narrowly than he. On a mile- 
® a-minute train the danger threatens 
and is gone in a fraction of a sec- 
ond—unless it is fated otherwise, 
and then disaster comes swiftly. 
The casualties get into the newspaper, but the close 
calls are rarely spoken of except among the engineers 
themselves. These-are hazards of their trade. 
Guarding a train from danger depends on many 





things. <A large part of these are automatic. The 
watchfulness of the wonderful mechanical sentinels 


never flags. They are more to be relied upon than the 
human element in the complicated system of safety 
devices. The latter may slip a cog or stand still now 
and then, although it is stronger and more _ perfect 
than it used to be. So also is the intricate mechanism 
of the giant locomotive on whose soundness so much 
depends. It is safer to travel than to stop at home, 
despite the fact that last year in the United States 
some passenger or employee on a railroad was injured 
every eight minutes and: some one was killed every 
three hours. More than eighty per cent. of the casu- 
alties occur among railroad employees, and the largest 
proportion of the fatalities is among engineers. 

The close calls that whiten the engineer’s hair are 
mostly due to some one else’s error or oversight which 
he cannot foresee or prevent. ‘That many of these 
close calls do not result fatally is due to the en- 
gineer’s swift and skilful meeting of the emergency. 
There have been a few cases in railroad history where 
Providence has stepped in and averted disaster which 
seemed inevitable. 

The most remarkable instance of this sort happened 
many years ago on a railway in eastern Missouri. 
The story was told recently in the official organ of the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

One summer morning a twelve-car train containing 
the members of a Sunday-school was bound for a 
picnie at a point about fifty miles distant. Although 
the sky was cloudless when the excursion started, the 
train had not proceeded more than half-way when a 
thunder-storm broke. The rain fell in torrents. The 
engineer was worried for fear the terrific downpour 
might cause a washout or a spreading of the rails, 
and he slowed down to about thirty-five miles an 
hour. ; 

As the train swung around a curve and approached 
a small station which it was to pass without stopping 
the engineer, peering throngh the broken curtain of 
rain, saw that the switch just ahead was open. It 
meant a terrible disaster. He closed his throttle and 
put on the brakes in an instant. 

“ Better stick to it.” he shouted to his fireman. 

““T mean to,” was the answer. ‘ God help us all!” 

His last words were drowned by a terrific erash of 
thunder which came simultaneously with a flash of 
lightning that seemed to strike the ground just ahead 
of the engine. The next thing they knew they were 
past the station, still 
riding safely on the 


despatcher what he was going to do, enlisted another 
engineer’s aid, and, rushing out into the yard again, 
jumped aboard a switch-engine. In another moment 
they were speeding out along the parallel track in 
pursuit of the wild locomotive. The chase which 
ensued resembled that of a mounted policeman atter 
a runaway horse. It lasted a little more than a quar- 
ter of an hour. At last the two engines were racing 
neck and neck a few feet apart upon the parallel 
tracks. The engineer who had conceived the plan 
valled to the other to “ hold her steady ” and climbed 
back upon the tender. Both locomotives were run- 
ning nearly fifty miles an hour and there was just 
one desperate chance of stopping the runaway. The 
engineer made a flying leap and landed on the heaped- 
up coal of the wild engine's tender. By a miracle he 
escaped injury, and a moment later the grunt of the 
exhaust and the screaming of the brakes told the man 
in the switch-engine that the runaway had been caught. 
The engineer of the freight did not know until he 
arrived at the station how near to death he had been. 

“It was a close shave,” was all that the man who 
had conceived the plan and taken the tremendous risk 
had to say about it. 

Another engineer’s presence of mind in the face of 
danger saved scores of lives in Newark, New Jersey, 
one December day several years ago. Of course he had 
a narrow escape himself, but that was part of the 
day’s work. 

A freight-train was going up a steep grade about 
half a mile from the station when the couplings broke 
between the third and fourth cars from the end, and 
they began to roll down-hill at a terrific speed. A 
long passenger-train had just arrived and was standing 
directly in the path of the runaway cars. The en- 
gineer of the passenger-train saw the approaching 
danger and realized in a flash that the on-rushing cars 
must be stopped at all hazards before they reached 
the station. Otherwise there would be a terrible loss 
of life. He uncoupled his engine, sprang into the cab, 
and opened the throttle. The big engine bounded for- 
ward like a spirited horse struck with a whip. At 
the last moment before the ¢ollision the engineer shut 
off steam and jumped. He landed unhurt in a heap 
of cinders. The engine crashed into the runaway cars, 
and an instant later there was nothing left of the 
locomotive or the cars but a mass of wreckage. At 
least a hundred lives were saved by the engineer’s 
prompt action. 

The great driving-wheels on which most of the 
enormous weight of the locomotive rests are connected 
by massive jointed bars of forged steel. The ends of 
these are attached to the wheels about half-way be- 
tween the axis and circumference. It is through these 
bars—called driving-rods—that the wheels receive their 
impulse from the imprisoned steam. These “ rods” 
weigh several thousands of pounds each. Occasional- 
ly one of their fastenings will break, and then every 
revolution of the wheel to which the other end is at- 
tached will send the rod swinging like a Titan’s flail, 
beating down three hundred strokes a minute. Noth- 
ing can withstand these awful blows. They tear up 





main-line rails. 

The train came to a 
stop, and the engineer 
and conductor hurried 
back to discover what 
had happened and how 
the train had passed 
the open switch. They 
found that the light- 
ning had struck 
squarely between the 
switch and the rail and 
had closed the switch. 

“Tt was the act of 
God,” said the engi- 
neer. 

Oftener than not the 
story of a close call is 
a tale of quick-think- 
ing heroism. An engi- 


neer on a railroad in 
western Pennsylvania 
was walking through 


the yards toward the 
roundhouse one night 
some years ago when he 





noticed a locomotive 
go slowly by. He 











looked up to see who 
was taking her out and 
saw that the cab was 
empty. It was learned 
afterward that the machinists who had been repairing 
the engine had carelessly left the throttle open, and that 
whoever had kindled the fire to get up steam not only 
had not noticed this oversight, but had left the engine 
after starting the blaze. The road was double-tracked 
at the point where this happened, and the engine was 
headed straight for the west-bound fast freight which 
was due there in half an hour. The engineer tried to 
overtake the wild locomotive and climb aboard, but 
she was going too fast. He ran to the despatcher’s 


office and found that the freight had passed the nearest 
station to the east and that unless. the runaway en- 
gine could be overtaken there would be a head-on 
collision. 


The engineer hurriedly told the train- 


A fireman, wearing goggles to protect his eyes against the wind 


the track below and shatter the engine above. es- 
pecially the cab where rides the engineer. No disaster 


comes so unexpectedly and is so much dreaded as: this. 
Almost invariably it happens when the engine is run- 
ning at high speed. When a driver breaks it is a 


miracle if the men in the cab escape with their lives. 
If they do survive, and by their heroism succeed in 
stopping the train and avoiding a wreck, despite the 
rain of blows from this huge flail of steel, their act 
brings forth a greater measure of praise than almost 
any other form of bravery that the railroad knows. 
Only the other day one of the driving-rods of a fast 


passenger locomotive broke while the train was running 


more than sixty miles an hour down the steep grades 
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of Pickerel Mountain. In an instant the whirling bar 
of steel had smashed the cab and broken the con 
trolling mechanism. so that it was impossible to bring 
the train to a stop by ordinary means. rhe great 
locomotive lunged forward like a runaway horse’ that 
had thrown its rider. In some way, however, Lutz, 
the engineer, had escaped injury. He crept to the 
opposite side of the cab and climbed out through the 

















Looking back to see that all is well 


little window upon the boiler to try to reach some ot 


the controlling apparatus from the outside. He was 
working himself astride along the scorching boiler 
when suddenly the engine struck a curve, which it 
took at terrific speed. The shock half threw the en 
gineer from his perilous pesition. but he saved him- 
self by grasping the bell-rope. Then he worked him 
self down along the uninjured side of the Swaying 


locomotive to where he could open one of the principal 
steam-valves. A cloud of vapor rushed forth with a 
tremendous roar. Although robbed of its power, the 
locomotive did not slacken speed until it reached the 
bottom of the grade. Then little by litUle the thresh 
ing of the great driving-rod, which was pounding the 
upper part of the engine to pieces, grew slower, and 


finally it stopped. No one was killed or injured, and 
not a passenger in the long train knew until it was 


over of the danger that had been avoided so narrowly. 
If it had not been for the bravery of the engineer one 
of the worst wrecks in the history of railroading 
might have resulted. 

A boiler explosion on a locomotive is another thing 
that comes without warning and ,enerally leaves no 
one alive in the cab to tell how it happened. There 
is an engineer on ene railroad, however, who went 
through an accident of this sort and came out of it 
practically uninjured. This miracle happened nearly 
seven years ago near Port Jervis. It was a bitterly 
cold morning toward the end of December, and from 
the beginning of the run there had been considerable 
difliculty in getting up steam. Suddenly there came a 
terrific crash and a dense cloud of flaming smoke and 
steam from the exploding boiler. A track-walker, who 
was standing a little distance away waiting for 
train to pass, was blown over a high enbankment into 
the Delaware River. The engineer was hurled through 


the 


the air and landed on the track a hundred feet ahead 
of the wreck in a shower of shattered steel. He was 
unconscious for a few moments, but recovered quick- 


ly, and soon was none the worse for his narrow eseape. 
One of the most extraordinarily close calls that an 
engineer or his passengers ever had was on a Western 
railroad last year. <A_ heavily loaded “ flier” was 
sailing along one night at between sixty and seventy 
miles an hour, approaching a broad river that was 
spanned by a drawbridge, which was sometimes open 
and sometimes closed. The train was supposed to come 
to a halt and the engineer to find out. If all was 
well he would sound the whistle and proceed slowly. 
On this night, however, the long train rushed on the 
bridge with undiminished speed. Fortunately, the 
draw had just been closed and nothing happened. 
The engineer’s failure to stop at the bridge was the 
first intimation that the fireman had of anything 
wrong. He ran around to the engineer’s side of the 
cab, shut off steam, and applied the brakes. He found 
the engineer fallen forward. senseless, with an ugly 
gash in his head. Beside him lay the stone which 
had inflicted the wound. It was afterward established 
beyond question that in some inexplicable way this 
stone had been picked up by the engine itself while 
moving at its great speed and hurled into the cab. 
If the draw had not been closed that night when the 
“flier” rushed the bridge there would have 
been another accident which would have added to the 


across 








story of railroading a mystery almost as deep as any 
connected with the navigation of the sea. 

On the inside of the circumference of every car- 
wheel there is a narrow flange which is all that keeps 
it on the rails. The locomotives, being of such pon- 
derous weight and taking the curve at high speed, 
subject the flanges of the driving-wheels to an enor- 
mous strain. Even with the utmost care and con- 
tinual inspection a flange will break now and then, 
and a derailment and more or less serious accident 
will follow. 

On a Western railroad some years ago a crowded 
excursion-train stood on a siding waiting for the 
fast express to pass. From the direction in which 
the express was approaching the road swept in a long 
curve toward the siding. The siding was like the 
tangent of a circle. The express was behind time and 
was running close to the maximum speed limit as it 
approached the siding switch. The passengers on the 
excursion-train screamed with horror as they saw the 
engine of the express suddenly leave the rails and 
crash diagonally off the track toward them, dragging 
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the long string of cars after it. The flange on one 
of the driving-wheels had broken while rounding the 
curve. If it had happened half a revolution farther 
along the express would have ploughed through the 
excursion-train and killed hundreds of people. As it 
was, the derailed engine and cars missed it by less 
than ten feet. Although the passengers on the ex- 
press were shaken up, no one was hurt. The locomo- 
tive toppled over on her side, but the engineer escaped 
uninjured. 

It is such things as these that make the engineers 
fatalists. All of them believe that they will die when 
their time comes and that there is no use worrying 
about something that cannot be helped. 

There is an engineer on a Southwestern railroad who 
firmly believes that he bears a charmed life. Several 
years ago he was hauling a long train of refrigerator- 
cars loaded with fruit from California and running on 
express time. It was toward the close of a hot mid- 
summer day. The track stretched for miles straight 
away over a level plain. In the distance a storm 
seemed to have broken, and the engineer observed that 





it seemed to be moving diagonally toward him. iti 
a few minutes he dashed into a torrent of rain, and 
then, preceded by an ominous hush, he heard the roar 
of the cyclone. A broad, shallow river spanned by a 
wooden bridge lay just ahead. Peering through the 
darkness, the engineer fancied that he saw the funnel- 
shaped cloud embrace and obliterate the bridge. The 
next thing that he knew was that he was sailing 
through the air, and his last thought was that he 
would land in the river and could not swim. 

When he recovered consciousness he was lying in a 
wheat-field five hundred feet from the track amid the 
débris of the woodwork of the engine. Much to his 
surprise, he was still alive. He struggled to his knees 
and saw his fireman crawling toward him. When the 
storm lulled they made their way to the track and 
thence to the river. A mass of wreckage almost 
dammed the stream. In its indescribable confusion 
they recognized what had been their train. The 
cyclone had torn the cab free and carried it and its 
occupants to safety. They were the only ones of the 
train crew who escaped. 























Looking over the wheels before 


the run 


; Danger threatens and is gone in a fraction of a second 
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anufacturing in New England 


By Winthrop L. Marvin 


Secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Massachusetts 


OOL manufacturing, even more dis- 
tinctively than cotton manufactur- 
ing, is an industry in which New 
England is the paramount factor. 
This has been true from the days 
ye of the early Colonial experiments. 
By The first fulling-mill in America 
yy was erected at Rowley, Massachu- 
setts, in 1643, and when the Revolu- 
tion had given an impetus to the patriotic American 
desire to have home-made cloths, the first woollen- 
factory in the new United States was started at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1788 under the patronage of 
Washington. : 

For many years thereafter the growth of the wool 
manufacture in this country was precarious and slow. 
It was a difficult task to compete with the ancient 
textile industries of Great Britain and the Continent. 
The War of 1812 compelled the American people to 
grow wool and weave cloth, but with peace there came, 
in 1816, an avalanche of importations, crushing the 
new industry that had struggled into existence. 

Successive tariffs were either inadequate in the 
amount of protection offered or defective in detail, and 
the history of the American wool manufacture con- 
tinued to be one of wavering and vicissitude. The 
tariff of 1842 gave to American woollen-mills a pro- 
tective duty of forty per cent., and under this stimulus 
the industry made remarkable progress in the produc- 
tion of the finer qualities of fabrics. But the taritt 
of 1846 reduced the protection on cloths to thirty 
per cent., on flannels and worsteds to twenty-five per 
cent., and on blankets to twenty per cent., while the 
duty on the raw wool was fixed at thirty per cent. 
The immediate result of this stupid legislation was 
the ruin of the more ambitious forms of wool manu- 
facture in the United States. As the report of the 
Revenue Commission of 1866 .declares: ‘Under the 
tariff of 1842, no less than 1,800 looms were in oper- 
ation in the manufacture of broadcloths. Under the 
tariff of 1846, which put the same or a higher duty 
on wool than on woollen goods, the manufacturers 
found it vain to struggle against foreign rivals. The 
higher branches of the manufacture were abandoned. 
Soon every one of the 1,800 broadcloth looms in the 
country ceased to work.” 

The tariff of 1857 was more favorable to the wool 
manufacture in the details of its arrangement, and 
there was some revival of activity, until, in 1860, the 
Federal census showed that $26.000,000 of capital was 
invested in woollen-factories in New England with 
an annual product of $50,000,000, more than one- 
half of the $80,000,000 of wool manufactures pro- 
duced in the entire United States. More than one- 
half of the capital and one-half of the product of 
New England then belonged to Massachusetts, which 
had 162 woollen-factories, many of them of large size. 

This historic pre-eminence New England and Massa- 
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chusetts have retained to the present time. Mr. 
Edward Stanwood, in his Federal census report on 
the textile industries of America in 1905, found in 
the New England States 482 of the 1,213 wool-manu- 
facturing establishments in America. The capital in- 
vested in the industry in New England had increased 
more than eightfold since 1860, representing an in- 
vestment of $215,000,000 out of a total capital in the 
whole United States of $370,000,000. The value of 
the product of the New England wool manufacture in 
that year, 1905, was $218,000,000, or 57 per cent. of a 
total national product of $380,000,000.* Of this New 
England output of $218,000,000, no less than $109,000,- 
000, or nearly 50 per cent., was produced in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

There were 98,000 wage-earners in the wool-manu- 
facturing industry of New England in 1905. Now 
the number is unquestionably larger, for the industry 
has grown markedly in the past half decade, in spite 
of the interruption of the financial panic of 1907- 
1908. Massachusetts leads not only all New England, 
but all the country, in the wool manutacture, standing 
first among the States with its great product of 
$109,027,000. Next in New England comes Rhode 
Island, with a manufactured product of $52,640,000; 
then Connecticut, with $18,899,000; Maine, with $17,- 
972,000; New Hampshire, with $14,284,000; and Ver- 
mont, with $4,698,000. 

Important changes and improvements in textile’ ma- 
chinery have been accomplished in the New England 
mills. The Crompton fancy power-loom was patented 
in 1837, but recognition of it was delayed for several 
years by the depressed state of American manufac- 
turing. It has been said of this device that “not a 
yard of fancy woolJens had ever been woven by a 
power loom in any country until it was done by Mr. 
Crompton at the Middlesex Mills in 1840.” The 
Crompton loom soon enabled American manufacturers 
to compete in quality with the famous and beautiful 
fabrics of France. 

In 1843 the Bigelow loom was successfully applied 
to the weaving of ingrain carpet in the mills of the 
Lowell Manufacturing Company, greatly reducing the 
cost of carpets and encouraging their wider use. In 
1848 Mr. Bigelow, who was. the first president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, perfected 
his Brussels power-loom by the aid of which one 
weaver was enabled to produce twenty or twenty-five 
yards of carpet a day. Three or four yards had been 
the average product of one weaver with the hand- 
loom. Thus in New England were laid the foundations 
of the great modern American carpet industry, now 
by far the greatest and most efficient in the world. 

The city of Lawrence in Massachusetts is the 
largest wool-manufacturing centre in New. England. 
The total product of Lawrence in 1905 was $32,476,- 
000, or twice the woollen output of so live and strong 
a manufacturing State as Connecticut, and the Law- 
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rence mills have a capacity for combing 150,000,000 
pounds of wool a year. But though New England 
holds first place in this industry, it must not be sup- 
posed that there are no great manufacturing com- 
munities elsewhere. New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Ohio are all important wool-manufactur- 
ing States. The industry is genuinely national in its 
scope, and it is only by the utmost alertness and cour- 
age, sustained by abundant capital, that New England 
has been enabled to hold its prestige in the trade. 
Both the carded-woollen «and the worsted forms of 
manufacture are strongly represented here. Out of 
the 5,968 woollen ecards in the United States, 3,407 
are located in New Engiand, and in these six States 
also are 875 of the 1,549 combing machines. New 
England capital is building at Lawrence, in the new 


Ayer Mill of the American Woollen Company, the 


greatest worsted-mill in the world, and the tamous 
Assabet Mill at Maynard, belonging to this same com- 
pany, is the largest carded-woollen establishment in 
America, if not in the world. There are also in New 
England several large carpet-factories of wide reputa- | 
tion, though in the carpet manufacture, as a whole, 
Pennsylvania is first and New York second. : 

In the American Woollen Company, which has its 
headquarters in Boston and most of its mills in New 
England, this section of the country possesses the 
greatest wool-manufacturing corporation in the world. 
There are other great and celebrated concerns here, 
like the Arlington Mills and the Pacific Mills at 
Lawrence, the Farr Alpaca Company of Holyoke, and 
a perfect cluster of worsted and woollen mills in and 
about the city of Providence. Connecticut has a num- 
ber of old and famous mills, conspicuous among them 
those of the Hockanum Company at Rockville, founded 
in 1814 and long distinguished for the high quality 
of their fabrics. 

Our New England wool-factories make cloths for 
men’s wear, dress goods, coat linings—fabrics of all 
types and patterns, from the very cheapest to the 
most artistic and expensive. The development of the 
industry is aided by several well-equipped textile 
schools. There is a large supply of skilled and ambi- 
tious labor, and the financial management of the New 
England mills is characterized by a fine blending of 
enterprise and prudence. 

Competition is keen and incessant. There is no 
feature of monopoly in the industry. One of the 
greatest of New England manufacturers has recently 
stated that his average profit represents only about 
ten cents a yard, or about thirty-five cents on the 
entire amount of cloth required for a good -suit of 
clothing. The dividends earned by successful New 
England woollen and worsted mills range from six to 
eight per cent., but the risk is great, and all that 
makes even these moderate returns possible is. the 
vigilance and sagacity of the men in control and the 
enormous aggregate volume of the business. 
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men I have ever met it seems to me 

r that Johann Beck is the most re- 

markable. Because he had made up 

his mind to become an American he 

danger of death in hideous form, lay 

for sixteen days and nights in utter 

‘ darkness in the hold of a ship, nearly 

perished for lack of food and water, and even then 

heart’s desire but for the intervention of a reporter 

who believed there was a ‘ good story” in Johann’s 
adventures. 

We met in a most unusual way. The city news serv- 
afternoon late in November, 1901, a brief account of a 
stowaway discovered on the steamship Palatia, a 
Hamburg-American freighter just arrived at Hoboken. 
The stowaway had packed himself in a box with a 
from Hamburg to America. He had crawled out of the 
box, half dead, when he heard the longshoremen break- 
ing out the cargo, and they found him emaciated and 
faintly groaning as he lay unconscious on a pile of 

“Looks good, doesn’t it?” the city editor remarked 
as he handed the sheets of “ flimsy ” to me. 

“ Fine stuff,” I replied, and hurried over to the pier 
at Hoboken. It was almost dark when I went aboard 
reports. The first officer smiled when I asked him 
about the stowaway in the box. Sure, there was such 
a man, and he had lots of nerve to ship himself that 
way. He was a record-breaker, the first of his kind. 
in its original place among the cargo. Instantly I 
was eager to examine the lair of the stowaway. I felt 
that keen hunger to get at the heart of the story that 
every reporter must feel if he would earn his salt. 
officer. 

“Sure,” he replied, chuckling. “ But you'll have a 
hard job getting to the place. Number four hatch is 
closed now, so you'll have to go in at number three and 


F all the calm, brave, indomitable 

deliberately exposed himself to 
would not have been allowed to enter the land of his 
ice of the A. P. sent to all the local newspapers one 
little water and food and shipped himself as freight 
boxes. 
the Palatia. The captain was ashore, turning in his 
Was his box still on board? Oh yes, the box was still 
Might I go down and see the box? I asked the first 
crawl over cargo for a long way. You'll get yourself 





all look 


Your clothes won’t 
like much when you come out.” 
“Has any one else seen the box?” I asked. 


over dirt and so forth. 


? 


“Only the longshoremen,” the first officer replied. 
That settled it. Clothes or no clothes, I must find the 
box. No reporter had seen the thing, so I should have 
a “beat ” on it, a story no other paper possessed. The 
man who has shot the biggest moose or killed the 
biggest salmon or landed the biggest tarpon feels de- 
liriously happy, but he’s a sad grouch compared with 
the reporter who gets a “beat.” The sportsman is, 
after all, only an amateur. The reporter with a 
“beat ” not only has all the joy of the hunter, but 
he has the added zest of the professional; his quarry 
furnishes his living. 

The third officer now appeared, carrying a bull’s-eye 
lantern, in obedience to his chief’s order. He grinned 
as he looked me over from head to foot and listened 
to instructions. We went out on the hurricane-deck, 
climbed down I don’t know how many companionways, 
each a little bit darker and gloomier than the one 
above it, and at last came to number three hatch. 
There, to my surprise, the officer handed me the lantern 
and said he wasn’t going in. 

“You just go straight ahead,” he said. ‘“ When you 
climb over the top of that cargo you see piled up so 
close to the deck, you turn a little to the right and 
climb down a little, and there you are.” 

He had already disappeared by the time I got down 
a perpendicular ladder to the cargo and began a crawl 
on all-fours—no; all-threes, for the lantern was in the 
left hand—up to the top of the stack of cargo. Bales 
and boxes cracked the knees and scraped the shins 
with every advance, but who cared? Wasn’t there a 
“beat ” just beyond that hilltop? The hilltop was a 
plateau about twenty feet across, and it sloped very 
gradually closer and closer to the deck above, so that 
presently my back was scraping the deck during four 
or five crawl-steps. All around was blackness, save for 
the yellow path blazed ahead by the bull’s-eye lantern. 
The silence was oppressive. Odors of bilge-water 
floated in the cold gloom, and there was ample though 
invisible evidence that the ship carried a few tons of 
the cheese that made Limburg famous. 

At last there was no room between cargo and deck 
overhead for crawling, so I stretched flat and writhed 

















And then a most tantalizing find—letters 


. and there sewed up with coarse black thread. 





forward snake fashion, still thrusting the lantern 
ahead. Two or three wriggles more would have put 
me past the crowning ridge of the plateau, when I sud 
denly found myself stuck fast. The cargo below was 
unyielding, the deck above of rigid steel. More wriggles 
forward seemed to add nothing to the progress. Very 
well, then, perhaps I’d better back out and get to the 
box by another path. Alas! the arms could not push 
back the body the legs had driven forward. What, 
then? Wait for hours and finally be plucked out, half 
choked and without the story, by grinning German 
sailors? Well, hardly. There was nothing on earth 
to do but wriggle forward and get through somehow. 
There can be no doubt that desperation multiplies, one’s 
strength. Jamming and plunging with might and 
main, I seemed for a while only to wedge myself tighter 
and tighter, but at last the cargo yielded a little and 
the superfluous flesh of the squirmer a little more, so 
that it appeared I had scraped through somehow and 
began crawling down-hill again, and so came presently 
upon my prize, the box! 

No miser ever gloated over his shining yellow treas- 
ure with more joy than the reporter felt over the 
shabby old packing-case now revealed by the rays of 
the lantern. It lay on the very top of the cargo, a 
box almost six feet long, nearly three feet wide, and 
four feet high. What a craft for the hopeful adven- 
turer setting ferth to conquer a new world! One could 
not look at the wretched contrivance without feeling 
a thrill of sympathy for the poor devil who had risked 
his life in it, as well as of admiration for his high 
courage. Closer examination revealed that the box 
had a lid and that the lid was tilted back. There were 
three little wooden buttons on each side of the lid 
that could be turned under strips on the edges of the 
box, so as to hold the lid down. Thus it, was ap- 
parent that the stowaway had worked alone and un 
aided. Instantly appeared the mental picture of the 
man calling at the forwarding office and making ar- 
rangements for the shipping of the box to America; 
then waiting at the window of his lodgings for the 
express-wagon to appear, and, after seeing the men 
enter the house and hearing their steps on the stair, 
popping into his box and silently drawing down and 
buttoning the lid from within. Oh, but this was good 
stuff that would make ’em sit up! The lantern flashed 
down into the box. The bottom was upholstered with 
a cushion of hay about a foot deep and fastened down 
with burlap. Wise man he must have been, to save 
himself hard knocks, and, if he must die, at least to 
lie soft and snug while dying. At one end of the box 
lay an old round valise, full of socks and two suits of 
underclothes, which had served as a pillow. On one 
side was a long, thick, cheap old overcoat of dull yel 
low-arfd-brown check pattern, thin at the elbows, the 
much-worn coat of a very poor man, a rent seam here 
item: 
the box adventurer was very poor indeed, but he was 
clean and neat, even to the point of sewing his own 
overcoat where it had ripped. Pretty good sort of 
man for America to acquire. Tucked away among the 
hay were the empty cans and bottles that had con 
tained food and water, also a few bits of wrapping 
paper that probably had held bread, but now were 
bare of so much as one crumb. 

What was this? Under the lid, by a crude arrange- 
ment of blocks and battens, the box man had fashioned 
a rack into which he had neatly packed four shirts, 
six collars, a foot-rule, and a long, flat camel’s-hair 
brush. Then appeared a cardboard box in which [| 
found an official certificate that Johann Beck was born 
at Muschau, Mahren, Germany, on November 30, 1871, 
also a card showing that Johann Beck was a member 
in good standing of the House-painters’ Union, of 
Hamburg. And then a most tantalizing find—letters, 
a whole packet of letters to Johann Beck, all in the 
same handwriting and signed Johanna. Of course it 
would be impossible to publish his sweetheart’s letters. 
But wait—would it be impossible? Yes; impossible; 
the correspondence of a stowaway is as sacred as the 
correspondence of a king. But wait a moment—sup- 
pose the king had ventured his life on a foreign Jour- 
ney to secure the happiness of his Johanna and himself, 
and suppose the publication of Johanna’s letters would 
arouse so much sympathy among the foreign people 
that the king’s future and the future of his Johanna 
would thereby be made secure, then wouldn’t it be 





right to publish her letters that sent him on his quest? 
Of course it would be right: to fail to publish them 
would show the grossest indifference to the welfare of 
the two. Very well; have at them, then. Alas!. they 
were all written in German, and I couldn’t read them. 
Every reporter ought to understand German. What 
should be done? Take them to the office and have 
them translated? No. A good story is a good story, 
but when it comes to borrowing letters like that with 
no certainty of being able to return them, the good 
story may go hang. Certainly. Besides, it was easy 
to guess that they were full of devotion and en- 
couragement to downhearted Johann. All right; 
we could just refer to them in that way. 

With all the data of the good “ beat” tucked away 
in an inside pocket, the return crawl over the cargo 
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How about this?-—desperate adventure, nearly dies in 
the dark hold, fine love interest, the whole business 
full of real. rich heart-throbs, and it’s a clean ‘ beat.’ ” 

“Good,” said the boss. “Let it run pretty full. 
You may turn two columns if you have to, but I’d 
keep it in two if I could. It’s a hard night.” 

The two columns wrote themselves. And with every 
line I put on paper the greater became my interest in 
poor Johann Beck. When the story had been turned 
in I called on Mr. Van Hamm, the managing editor. 
He listened and puffed his cigar and never inter- 
rupted. 

“What’s your proposition?” he asked, when [ had 
finished the story. 

“The man hasn’t a dollar in the world,” I ex- 
claimed, “so that, in spite of his pluck and his good 




















Johann Beck leaped as if a live wire had touched his skin 


seemed easy. Even the wriggle through the tight place 
at the top didn’t take half so long, and within a quar- 
ter of an hour I was returning thanks and the: lantern 
to the first officer. 

* How was the box?” he asked. 

“ Wonderful,” I answered. “The stowaway is a 
good man. I hope he'll live. You'll excuse me for 
hurrying away now. What’s your name? Good. 
You'll find it in the World in the morning, also the 
whole story about the man. Good evening.” 

A quick trip to the hospital produced nothing new. 
The man was still unconscious. Might I see him for 
a moment and make a sketch? No; the Sisters were 
very sorry, but the orders were that no one should see 
him. 

Dinner that evening was done in less than thirty 
minutes. Fact. Just as sure as kind hearts are more 
than coronets and simple faith than Norman blood, 
so is a good “beat” more palatable and engrossing 
than all the Pommard and redhead ducks in the 
market. Mr. Wood was on the Night City desk. 

* Any good?” he asked as he glanced down the day 
schedule and found the entry telling what I had gone 
after. 

“A bird!” I answered, gloating. “This man has 
Columbus lashed to the mast and howling for help. 


character, our pin-head immigration laws will send 
him back. That ‘Il kill him—and besides we'll lose a 
mighty good citizen. You let me give him fifty dollars 
for his own story of the adventure, and that fifty 
will pass him in as a desirable immigrant, besides 
giving us a first-class exclusive story.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Van Hamm. 

Next morning I called on a doctor who had the 
entrée to the hospital and explained the plan. He 
was for it immediately, especially when I explained 
that I had studied medicine a littlhe—very—and would 
adopt a clinical attitude toward the man, so as not to 
alarm him. ‘Together we entered the ward in which 
Johann Beck occupied a cot. Orderlies drew up a 
sereen on either side, and we were free to scrutinize 
the man without interruption: Johann was a long, 
lean, fair-skinned fellow with blond hair and a curly, 
yellowish-brown mustache. His eyes were large and 
blue, and the suffering he had undergone had so shrunk 
his face that the eyes stood out with great promi- 
nence. His skin was ashen and there was no tinge of 
color in his sunken cheeks. I felt his pulse. It was 
thin and irregular, but not nearly so fast as I ex- 
pected—hardly above seventy if I remember aright. 
The eyes looked good, and the respiration was full, 
deep, and regular. The man gazed intently at each of 








us in turn and seemed eager to question us—un- 
doubtedly about the chances of his being allowed to 
remain in America—but he politely awaited our 
pleasure. When the doctor questioned him, in Ger- 
man, he said he felt much better and he’d like to get 
a job; he’d be glad of a chance to work at anything. 
The doctor said that would all come about in due time; 
then, after a pause he added: 

“If you will tell us all about your trip, this gentle- 
man will give you two hundred marks.” 

Johann Beck leaped as if alive wire had touched his 
skin. His face was dyed deep red with a sudden rush 
of blood .caused by the pleasant shock of the good 
news; he shot up into a sitting position on the 
mattress and grabbed my left hand in both of his 
thin, starved hands, while tears stood in his eyes 
and he burst forth in a torrent of German speech 
which I could not begin to understand. 

“He thanks you from the bottom of his heart,” 
the doctor translated, “and he says you shall never 
be ashamed of him and America shall never be ashamed 
of him.” 

Doctors ‘and reporters have many unusual ex- 
periences, but we assured, each other that we had 
never observed so wonderful and sudden a change 
wrought in a man by an access of hope. Think of his 
predicament one moment before he heard the news: 
a prisoner at the gates of the land of his hopes, starved 
almost to death, his mind still haunted and weakened 
by the memory of two weeks in the vile darkness of 
the ship’s hold, with the rats squeaking about him, 
now scampering over his box and again gnawing at it 
to get at the food they smelled within. And worst 
of all was the probability that all his sufferings had 
been in vain; that because of his lack of money the 
authorities of this land of the free and home of the 
brave would drive him back. In’ the twinkling of an 
eye all this was changed by a word. This stranger 
offered the golden key that admitted to the land of 
opportunity. Here surely he, the sober and indus- 
trious, would find work, and here he would bring his 
Johanna and live happily forever after. No wonder 
Johann rattled away at his stery, and no wonder that 
when I gave him the five $10 bills he felt so elated 
that he simply couldn’t lie down, but insisted upon 
sitting up while he talked and remaining up, with a 
pillow at his back. First he gave us a copy of a 
letter he had sent to Neumiiller & Schaeffer, hotel men 
in New York, whose card he had tound by accident 
in a café in Hamburg. He evidently was proud of his 
ability to write English, and his copy, in English, was 
as follows: 


From J. Beck, Hamburg, November 15, 1901. 

In time with speed to New York. 

Sir: Without work and without means I am at 
the end of my resources, and to procure my boat and 
at the same time to come to the land of my hopes I 
am to send myself and goods by the ship Palatia, Cap- 
tain Reessing. I count upon your magnanimity, 
which will save me from an unpleasant return. I 
have not the honor of being acquainted with you. I 
am not afraid of any work and would like to work for 
my keep. 

Coming with the Palatia, as already mentioned, | 
leave Hamburg on Sunday, November 17th, in the 
hope of arriving in New York in good health. 

I have need to beg for my excuse as well as for the 
trouble as my bad English. My best thanks in ad- 
vance. Most respectfully, JOHANN BECK. 


The letter was a treat. It was eloquent of the man; 
especially the line, “In time with speed to New York.” 
As he told his story he often smiled. Now that the 
perils were past and he was safe in America he re- 
garded that awful journey as an amusing episode. A 
long period of idleness in his trade of house-painting 
had exhausted his money. He worked at odd jobs here 
and there. He wanted to marry Johanna, and in order 
to do that he simply had to get to America. But 
how? Steerage passage cost one hundred and twenty 
marks, and he never had more than twenty or thirty 
marks at a time. Suddenly the scheme of going in a 
box as freight occurred to him. He bought a second- 
hand packing-case for two marks, and set to work. No 
one helped him. He sat at the window and watched 
the expressmen atid hopped into the box all as I had 
guessed. It was great fun to know that the Sherlock- 
ing I had done for the World was aécuraté, Also it 


.was astonishing to find that he had been unafraid all 


the way and that he spent his time in building air- 
castles or in sleeping. He could tell day from night 
by the shuffling of feet on the deck close overhead or 
the cessation of the shuffling. By starting at XIL., 
right under the chain ring of his watch, he could tell 
the time by feeling the hands. He did not suffer from 
seasickness. Fog and head-winds so delayed the ship 
that his water-supply was exhausted, and for four 
days he suffered the tortures of thirst. He became 
sleepy and confused. 

Johann grew strong so quickly that on the second 
day after our conversation he was sent to the immigra- 
tion depot at Ellis Island to await the decision of the 
authorities. The agent of a dime museum called and 
offered him two hundred dollars a week for four weeks 
if he would put himself on exhibition. 

“No,” said Johann Beck. “I’m no ungeheuer—no 
monstrosity. I came to this country to work. I want 
work, that’s all.” 

That was a pretty high price to pay for keeping his 
self-respect. 

Then Mr. Schaeffer came along and offered Johann 
a job as porter in his hotel at thirty dollars a month, 
and the box man took it gladly. Did he get his 
Johanna? He did. Within twelve months he sent 
over for her and they were married. They live over in 
Jersey now, and Johann is*doing a good business as a 
house-painter. 
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IN A. SPRINGTIME COMEDY 


Miss Louise Dresser, who plays the chief female role in “A Matinee Idol,” the musical comedy which 
recently brought De Wolf Hopper back to Broadway. The play is being performed at Daly’s Theatre 
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NIMALS is all right in their place,” 
said the veteran stage carpenter, 
“but that place ain’t the drama. IL 
bet there ain’t a legitimate stage- 
hand in our union but what ’d rather 
~ take a chance peddlin’ ear-muffs in 
summer than go against an animal 
R show.” 
The volley of ejaculations from 
various idlers in the meeting- room confirmed his 
opinion. 

“See how it is?” continued the veteran, “ It might 
be all right for cireus people, but not for us. Why, 























“He commences to flop around, with the 
parrot hangin’ on like last Sunday’s roast” 


these animal actors have about four times as much 
scenery and props as would do for a real actor, and 
we’re kept on the jump with all kinds of fool elec- 
trical effects. But the worst of all is draggin’ in 
dumb critters to give realism. If things go right, 
it’s the actors get the credit; but it’s the stage-hands 
have all the trouble and get all the blame when they 
go wrong.” 

“Which is usually the case,” volunteered one sad- 
looking man. “ Human actors are tryin’ enough, but 
when there’s animals mixed in we get stung with all 
kinds of double crosses for ruffles. 

“T mind, when I was at the old Star, the manager 
comin’ to us late one Monday afternoon with an extra 
prop list. There’s a lot of junk wanted, one item 
being a stuffed poll-parrot on a stand, an’ also in- 
structions to be in wings with whistle an’ give imita- 
tions. It’s supposed to be a live bird an’ has some- 
thin’ to:do with the star’s part. 

“ Anyhow, I send the boy kitin’ around to see some 
milliners an’ also taxi-der-mists, or whatever it is that 
stuffs birds when they’re dead. Parrots, he learns, is 
the only birds that ain’t kept on hand stuffed. He 
can get pigeons or owls an’ has been offered a split- 
tongue somethin’, which is said to be just as good 
when it was alive, as it can talk; but the trouble is 
it don’t look it. 

“It’s the boy suggests that we borrow the Dutch- 
man’s parrot named Heinie, where we get our lager 
regular. Says the boy: ‘It ‘ll put us in right all 
round. It ‘Il please the star an’ he may loosen: up. 
Also the way that bird goes on will spare us from 
these imitations.’ Besides,’ says he, ‘ Dutchy is proud 
to show off the parrot an’ it ‘Il square us at his 
place.’ The kid is right. Would you believe me, the 
Dutchman is so tickled he brings his wife an’ her 
mother to see the bird make it’s first appearance. 

“On the second act we bring Heinie out to the stage 
an’ up goes the curtain. Of course me an’ the boy are 


standin’ off side waitin’ to see how surprised an’ pleased 
the star will be. But he don’t seem to notice it, an’ 
the boy figures that he don’t know the difference yet, 
as Heinie is sittin’ still an’ puzzled, though mutter- 
in’ some under his breath. When I see the star come 
up the stage sayin’ some lines about ‘ pretty poll,’ 
with business of reachin’ out to scratch its head, I’m 
too dazed to speak. I know the pastimes of that 
parrot an’ what I’m expectin’ happens. Heinie grabs 
the star’s finger, an’ the latter is so surprised that he 
does a tall backwards an’ commences to flop around, 
with the parrot hangin’ on like last Sunday’s roast. 
Even when the stage manager gets hep an’ rings down, 
you can hear the audience roarin’ fit to split an’ me 
an’ the boy can’t help doin’ the same.” 

“ You: were right to laugh,” volunteered the veteran, 
grimly. 

“ Were we?” mused the sad man. ‘“ Well, maybe. 
Well, after Mr. Star had strangled Heinie an’ pried 
his bill loose, with the carpenter’s help, he up with a 
chisel an’ chased me an’ the boy till we lost him a 
block from the stage entrance. We’re out good jobs; 
an’ what’s worse, we dassent never again go to the 
Dutchman’s, which is the only place we could get 
tick.” 

“Birds is the worst animals of all—’ 
moody-looking youth. 

“ Birds h !” exploded a weather-beaten old man 
who had been listening with a sarcastic scowl on his 
face. “ Birds ain’t sinecures, maybe; but of all the 
nauseous, ungrateful, trouble-causin’ animals, elephants 
is IT. They ain’t any worse than birds by the square 
inch, maybe, but they’re a darn sight bigger. 

“T ain’t bigoted, neither. Always did have a sneakin’ 
fondness for elephants from the time I used to feed 
peanuts to Jumbo an’ ready to lick any kid that said 
Bolivar was the biggest—had it right up till I was 
made to chaperone one in a drama called The Bombay 
Princess. The beast was rode upon by the hero an’ 
heroine, but its principal job was to furnish fakes for 
the press agent. 

“ Me an’ Nick—that’s his name—get along O. K. at 
first. It’s when we’re doin’ one-nighters up in Minne- 
sota that we get stalled in a blizzard, an’ first thing 
you know Nick is on the bum with a terrible sore 
throat. A doctor we got said his throat needs pro- 
tectin’. ‘ All right,’ says the boss to me, ‘go ahead 
and protect it.’ That’s the beginning of trouble. 
Say, did you ever try to put a bandage on your own 
neck so it ’d stick, much less an elephant’s? You can 
figure it when there ain’t no neck to speak of an’ 
the bandage is a whole bolt of red flannel. 

“?Bout the only time I wasn’t on a ladder straight- 
enin’ out the wrappings was when I was givin’ in- 
ward medicine to Nick. I was using him like a brother, 
but he began to “get 
damn peevish, for which 


” began a 








BEING A MORE OR LESS TRUTHFUL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WAYS OF STAGE ANIMALS AND OF SOME ACTORS 
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“He did not,” snapped the narrator. “ He said a 
dumb creature actin’ so proved I had treated him 
eruel; an’ that havin’ ruined a valuable animal for 
the show, I was fired without notice.” 

“Tt’s because elephants have human nature,” sug- 
gested another of the group. ‘“ And when the human 
nature of a dumb animal gets going, stage rules ain’t 
going to stand in the way. I remember a case with a 
troupe of educated cats, and they were nice, decent, 
well-behaving cats. We were glad to see them come 
in. You see, the house was full of rats—more than our 
house cat could handle by herself—and these trained 
animals turned out the swellest ratters I ever saw. 
Regular hobby with them. Their boss says to let them 
run loose in the theatre, because he’s glad to give them 
a little diversion, provided they don’t get out in bad 
company—or words to that effect. 

“Well, to make a long story short, them cats have 
so much amusement with the rats that towards the 
end of the week you can leave grub out and come 
back in a half-hour and find it. It’s Friday night 
and I’m standing in an entrance thinking how pretty 
they look sitting around on stands with big bows on 
their necks when I hear a kind of grumbling sound. 
It’s the cats. Every one is standing up, pointed down 
stage, with their hair on end and their tails spread. 
Followin’ their eyes, I see what it is. Inside the foot- 
light guard a rat has come through and can’t squeeze 
back. While I’m looking there’s a wild yell and every 
one of them trained cats is off the stands and hell bent 
towards the rat, trying to beat each other to it. 

“The audience can’t see what’s the trouble, and 
neither can they see the rat when it makes a dive 
over the edge past the drummer. But they can see 
the white cats come together in a collision, then un- 
tangle and rip it over the footlights, not sparing drums, 
drummer, or anything that blocked the way. It’s the - 
time of the hydrophobia scare; and a woman down 
front, whose hat is carried away in the rush, yells, 
‘Mad dog!’. You can’t blame the people for getting 
worked up, seeing that the rat and the cats is streak- 
ing it over the house, between people’s legs, over chairs 
and people regardless. There’s no telling how far the 
panic would of gone, only the rat sailed along the 
edge of a private box, jumped for the stage, and made 
the prop-room with the cats close and running well. 
We shut the door and kept the whole business in, 
while the cat professor made a speech to quiet the 
audience.” 

“ Did they get the rat?” asked the sad man. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “ But I do know that 
the boss had to make good for the woman’s hat, and 
he took it out of the cat professor’s salary, and he 
was so sore he forgot to remember us Saturday night.” 

“You call that trouble, huh?” spoke up a man at 





I don’t blame him. Each 
dose was four quarts of 
thick, sticky stuff an’ I 
always got the worst of 
it. The boys would 
rope him up while I 
poured the stuff down 
his throat an’ then he’d 
immediately blow it out 
over me. Other ani- 
mals has noses to hold, 
but what you goin’ to do 
with an elephant’s nose? 
Well, while he was 
knocked out by the taste 
of the first dose, I, recov- 
erin’ quicker, would pour 
another down his throat. 
“Nick gets well a 
week later, but so peeved 
that he can’t be trusted 
on the stage. An’ the 
worst of it is he blames 
me for all his sufferin’— 
has only got to see me an’ 
he starts to scream an’ 
try to run away through 
the side walls. After I 
get soaked by his trunk 
a couple of times, I 
figure it ain’t safe an’ 
complain to the boss.” 














“T s’pose he changed 
your job,” said the 
moody youth. 
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“Each dose was four quarts of thick, sticky stuff, an’ I always got the worst of it” 
































his elbow who had been smiling with one side of his 
“Tf you call that trouble, what would you say 
Remember about two years ago when 
the Salome dancers hit Broadway, it bein’ stuff that 
would ’a’ been closed by the police if it hadn’t been 
called classical or had been done on the Bowery? 
Well, our boss, bein’ enterprisin’, digs a good-lookin’ 
snake-charmer out of a dime museum an’ puts her on 
in a classical dance in which her costume is prin- 


face. 
to snakes, huh? 


cipally the snakes. 


“The first week she sées Dick the property man 
and says that as it’s comin’ warm weather the snakes 


will need food. 

“* All right,’ says Dick. 
“*Qh no,’ says she. 
dead. Mice or sparrows would do. 

’em to the snakes’ mouths.’ 
“Dick argues with me to tackle the job, but nix! 
‘Not on your life,’ says I. 


reptiles. 
plain about not bein’ fed.’ 


“* But they might bite her,’ says he, ‘ her not bein’ 


well protected.’ 

“ “Tf that’s worryin’ you,’ says I, ‘feed ’em yourself 
an’ let ’em bite you.” That stops his talk. 

“On the bill that week is a woman singer that 
has one of them horrible-lookin’ dogs, which she calls 
a ‘ che-waw-waw ’ from Mexico. It looks like a bloated- 
up rat that’s went bald an’ is always shiverin’ so 
much you'd think it ’d shake to pieces. She calls it 
Sylvia; an’ when Sylvia ain*t under our feet she’s 
tryin’ to squeeze behind the steam-pipes an’ broilin’ 
herself. At that, it’s so cowardly you hate to kick it. 

“One day Sylvia is missin’ an’ the singer sends us 
to look for her. We pry around everywhere till we 
get to the prop-room an’ suddenly we hear a funny 
sound from the pen where the snakes is kept. What 
do you suppose we—” 

“IT know,” interrupted the veteran. 
were eating Sylvia.” 

“Wrong,” said the vaudeville man, with a satisfied 
smile. ‘‘ That miserable little dog had actually killed 
three of ’em an’ was startin’ on another.” 

“Well, anyway,” snapped the veteran, “ you boys 
got canned.” 

“Wrong again. The dancer was jealous of the 
singer. She blamed it all on Sylvia an’ said she 
wouldn’t work on the same bill with her owner. Seein’ 
that the aisles had been jammed every performance 
with elderly students of classical dances, you can figure 
who was fired.” 

“It don’t often happen that way,” said the sad 
man, with a preliminary clearing of his throat. 


“The snakes 


‘What ’1l it be; raw meat ?’ 
‘Snakes won’t eat anything 
You simply hold 


‘I ain’t layin’ round 
trapping mice an’ actin’ as a nurse for no disgustin’ 
Besides,’ says I, ‘they ain’t goin’ to com- 
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“Mice or sparrows would do. You 
simply hold ’em to the snakes’ mouths” 


“An’ you wasn’t mutilated like I—” broke in a 
diminutive stage-hand, eagerly seizing on the pause. 

“That’s right,” interrupted the sad man, glaring at 
him pointedly, “or mutilated! As I was tryin’ to 
say, there’s a wild-west drama came in where I was 
workin’ an’ they had a fellow with a trained bear to 
strengthen the show. My job is to hold the bear on a 
chain in the wings till he’s wanted. He’s a cunning 
little thing, not much bigger than a big Teddy bear; 
but he’s ugly when he’s hungry, which is most all the 
time. You see, he gets bribed to do his tricks with 
little bits of sugar, an’ for that reason is never fed 
regular till after the show. 

“Tm waitin’ for the cue one night when along 
comes the ham actor who plays the villain part. He’s 
a chronic butter-in. 

“* Better not touch him,’ says 1; * he’s wicious.’ 





“*What, that little thing?’ says he. 
and then he pats it on the head. 
on the chain the bear nabs him by the hand an’ begins 


* Nonsense! 
sefore I can pull 


to claw. Then they roll out on the stage in a per- 
fectly beautiful catch-as-catch-can, the ham yellin’ forty 
ways for salvation. We drop the curtain, but out 
front the people are goin’ on wild, thinkin’ it part of 
the show with the villain gettin’ his.” 

* He ought to of got damages,” said the veteran, in- 
dignantly. 

“He got damages, all right,” replied the sad man. 
“Got so much damages he was laid up for a week. 
Then the manager got sore an’ fired him because he 
wouldn’t repeat it, even when they were generous 
enough to let him wear gloves an’ padded clothes.” 

“ All being said,” persisted the moody-looking youti, 
“ birds is still the chief hoodoo. And the reason is you 
can’t figure nothin’ on birds, though a stage-hand is 
expected to know more than a naturalist about their 
manners and customs. What would any property-man 
do if a rural show was comin’ in and sent ahead a list 
callin’ for ten or twelve hens? Why, he'd do just 
what I done; he’d go out and hire a crate of regular 
every-day chickens, wouldn’t he? There’s a eow 
dered which don’t count, cows bein’ peaceable and 
all alike; and also a pig, if we could get it, which of 
course we couldn't. 

“ They’re only to go on in the barnyard scene, and 
so we kept the chicken-crate in a dark cellar till 
ringin’-up time and then turned them loose, The stage 
was under flood-lights and the fowls must of thought 
it was just come mornin’. Seems like they was all 
roosters except two, and immediately they began to 
prance around and show off and flirt like a lot of 
dudes at a ball where there’s only a couple of belles 
First thing you know the roosters begin to get jealous 
and makes passes at each other. The gallery has 
broke loose, and the laugh is beginning to spread dowa- 
stairs and the birds must of thought they was bein’ 
sicked on. Suddenly they pile right into a general 
free-for-all. It’s a murderous scrap with feathers 
flyin’ like a snow-storm; but, luckily, the farmer hero 
of the piece has sense enough to shoo ’em all off the 
stage. Our troubles begin whén the act is over.” 

“ How was it your fault?” queried the theatre man 

“Tt wasn’t; but it always is,” rejoined the youth, 
sadly. “I turned to the stage manager, who’s sizzlin’ 
like a sky-rocket, and says: ‘You ordered chickens, 
didn’t you? I can show you on the prop list.’ 

“*Get it and show me,’ yells he, * before I murder 
you, you thickhead! Puttin’ a highly moral show on 
the fritz! I didn’t order chickens. I orders hens 
H-E-N-S—nothin’ but hens. Ordered ‘em ‘specially so 
there wouldn’t be any disgraceful fightin’ like this! 


or- 





























5 iad.” ‘292 ATCHES made in New England have 
SRS Ree? earned and obtained a reputation tor 





accuracy and long service in every 
part of the civilized world. Al- 
though only half a century ago the 
American watch was a rather poor 
affair, to-day it is the standard of 
excellence and cheapness. Within a 
few decades American imagination, 
inventiveness, ingenuity, and enterprise have revolu- 
tionized the watch trade of the world. 

The first watches, made in Nuremberg in 1500, were 
thick and round, although the fact that they were 
called “ Nuremberg eggs” has led many persons to 
fancy that they were egg-shaped. They were not oval 
in shape, but rather like a section of a cylinder. The 
Swiss began to make watches in 1587, and the fuzee 
chain was the first important improvement made by 
that nation, it being invented by Gruet in 1590, though 
not generally used until 1600, a catgut cord being 
employed up to this time. Watch crystals of glass 
were first made in 1615; enamel dials were invented 
in 1635. The balance “spring was invented in 1676, 
the minute mechanism and hand in 1687, and watch 
jewels and the first keyless watches did not make their 
appearance until 1700. The compensation balance was 
invented in 1749, the duplex escapement in 1750, the 
chronometer escapement in 1760, and the lever escape- 
ment in 1765. The very thin watches of Lepine were 
first marketed in 1776, the helical balance spring and 
the second hand were first used in 1780. 

From the above it will be seen that important rudi- 
mentary inventions in connection with the watch were 
not ‘of American origin, and even the thin watches 
in favor to-day were put upon the market as early 
as 1776, when this country was still fighting for its 
independence. 

What, then, have we done. in the watchmaking line 
that the people of other countries have not done? We 
have improved upon the inventions of the European, 
have made a watch so well that the people of the 
world demand and use it, have placed them on the 
market so cheap in price that the laborer may possess 
them, and, above all, have made them interchangeable 
so that a part may be taken from one watch and 
placed in another without changing it in any way and 
bath watches give perfect results. Aside from this, 
we have invented new forms of springs, more perfect 
balances, safety pinions and devices too numerous to 
mention. While the makers of Europe were having their 
trains made by one man or family, their balances by 
another, their assembling done in one house, and their 
adjusting done in another, we have been erecting 
modern factories in which the watch was manufac- 
tured complete and ready to be placed upon the 
market, a monument to American genius. 

Lepine made watches as thin as any now in the 
market and various Swiss makers have turned out 
watches as small or smaller than any we now make, 
but, alas! their usefulness was in doubt, for as time- 
keepers they were failures, and not being made on 
the interchangeable plan, it cost about as much to 
repair one as it did to purchase a new movement. 
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New England’s Famous 


When our watches have been entered in any of the 
European tests we have never failed to secure a credit- 
able showing, and all this has been brought about by 
intelligent etfort and work done by automatic ma- 
chinery—machinery which pertorms the work in an 
almost human manner and performs it so well that 
all the hand-work of Europe has never surpassed it. 
This is a few, a very few, of the things that American 
watch factories have been doing. Kurope invented, but 
it required the skill of the American to bring the 
watch to its present high standard of perfection and 
low price. 

The term watchmaker, in America, does not neces- 
sarily mean one who manufactures watches, but is 
more generally applied to those who make a business 
of repairing and cleaning timepieces. in days gone 
by a watchmaker was a mechanic of no mean order, 
capable of making and fitting any part of a watch, 
no matter what make the watch might have been or 
how complicated its construction, which, through neg- 
ligence on the part of the owner, became deranged or 
broken. To-day a watchmaker need be possessed of 
only ordinary mechanical skill and intelligence in order 
to repair any watch of American manufacture, and all 
this change has come about by the manufacturers of 
the various movements working on the interchangeable 
system, first applied to watchmaking in 1850. 

It would be a very hard thing to determine who the 
first manufacturer of watches in America was, since 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century many of 
the trade manufactured movements in small quan- 
tities, either to order or for the purpose of carrying in 
stock until such time as a purchaser might turn up. 
These watches were of necessity hand-made, and the 
manufacturers depended considerably upon Europe for 
supplies, such as hands, springs, jewels, balances, etc., 
and therefore to that extent they cannot be regarded 
as complete manufacturers, although they may have 
delivered completed watches. 

Luther Goddard, of Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, com- 
menced in 1809 to manufacture watches of the verge 
pattern, in somewhat larger quantities than had been 
attempted before. Mr. Goddard could not compete with 
the cheap foreign watches, however, and retired from 
the business in 1817, having manufactured about five 
hundred watches. This was the greatest number of 
watches ever made by one manufacturer in America 
up to this time. 

Following closely in the wake of Mr. Goddard, in 
1812 an establishment for the manufacture of watches 
was started in Worcester, Massachusetts. The estab- 
lishment was small, and was suspended shortly after 
for want of ready funds. In 1838 the first machine- 
made watch ever made in America was placed upon the 
market. It was known as the Pitkin watch and was 
manufactured by two brothers, James and Henry Pit- 
kin, of Hartford, Connecticut. These movements were 
three-quarter plate, slow train, and about the diameter 
of the modern 16-size. The machinery with which they 
were manufactured was very crude and was all made by 
the Pitkin Brothers. The Pitkin watch, however, suf- 
fered the same fate as its predecessors. The cost of 
manufacture was too great to compete with those 
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Watches 


made by the Swiss, and shortly after moving the 
factory to New York, which they did in 1841, the 
enterprise was abandoned. ‘The total product of the 
Pitkins was about eight hundred movements. 

It was not until 1850 that the system of making 
watches by machinery was inaugurated in New Eng 
land on a very modest seale. ‘Ten years elapsed before 
the first dividend was declared. One firm alone now 
occupies a-building equivalent in area to a four-story 
structure half a mile long. The concern employs 3,600 
men and women and turns out 16,000 watches every 
week. 

Both the number of the operatives and the daily 
product of watch movements have steadily increased, 
and not only so, but the average grade of the move 
ments produced has been gradually raised. Of course, 
the last-mentioned fact has resulted from the very 
favorable conditions of general business. ‘‘he wonder- 
ful accuracy of the new automatic machinery has also 
been a potent factor in the increasing excellence of the 
product. The adoption of systematic time inspection 
by most of the leading railway systems of America 
has created a demand for watches of a degree of ac- 
curacy in performance which was previously uncalled 
for. One company has an independent astronomical 
outfit which, by more than twenty years of usefulness, 
has justified its creation and maintenance. ‘This out- 
fit consists of an observatory building equipped with 
a transit instrument for observing the passage of stars 
across the local meridian, a chronograph instrument 
for recording the movements of the pendulum of a 
siderea] clock, and also the telegraphic signals made 
by the observer at and during the passage of the star 
across the graduated tield of vision in the transit 
instrument. In addition to the sidereal clock there are 
two “ mean-time clocks,” one of which telegraphically 
transmits signals to all parts of the factory which 
have to do with the adjustment and timing of watches. 

The two clocks that stand side by side in the clock- 
room serve to keep civil time, that is to say, the local 
time at the works. The clock to the right carries a 
twelve-hour dial and is known as the mean-time clock. 
By means of electrical connections it sends time signals 
throughout the whole works, so that each operative at 
his bench may time his watch to seconds. The other 
clock, known as the astronomical clock, carries a 
twenty-four-hour dial, and may be connected to the 
works, if desired. These two clocks serve as a check 
one upon the other. They have run in periods of more 
than two months with a variation of less than 0.3 of a 
second, or 1-259,000 part of a day. The third clock, 
which stands to the rear of the other two, the 
sidereal clock. It is used in connection with the 
ebservatory work, and serves to keep sidereal or 
star time. 

Sidereal time is determined by the transit of the 
fixed stars across the meridian. The stars are at such 
enormous distances from the earth that their transit is 
not appreciably affected by the revolution of the earth 
in its orbit. It is the change of position of the earth 
with regard to the sun that accounts for the daily 
difference between siderea! and solar time of 3 minutes 
56.55 seconds, the sidereal day being the shorter. 
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MHA not long ago. A_ colored man, 

i charged with stealing a watch, 

i} pleaded not guilty; and, moreover, 
O4 he brought against the complainant 

PIGS) 2 «countercharge of assault. This 
o> BLY €22) man, he averied, had endeavored to 

FE DIWIR ESD pa: ‘ es 

kill him with an iron kettle. 

During cross-examination there. was quite a flurry. 
“Dare you to say,”—demanded the attorney, who had 
the negro on the grill—‘ dare you to say that my 
client attacked you with a kettle?” 

“ Dat what he done, sah,” said the defendant, with 
a nervous gulp. 

“With a kettle, eh!” sarcastically reiterated the 
lawyer. “ That’s a fine story for a big, strong fellow 







“I'VE LOST MY PENNY” 


lil.e you to try to impose upon this honorable court! 
Had you nothing with which to defend yourself?” 

“Only de watch, sah,” was the unwary response; 
“but what’s a watch agin’ a kettle, sah?” 


WHERE, INDEED? 

A SCIENTIST attached to one of Uncle Sam’s bureaus 
at Washington found himself, at a dinner given by 
a Federal official, next to a vivacious young woman 
from the West, who, being aware of the attainments 
of her distinguished companion, endeavored to “ draw 
him out” with respect to his views concerning certain 
recent achievements in his line, 

After a bit, the professor was induced, somewhat 
against his will, to talk “shop,” and incidentally ex- 
plained very carefully and elaborately to the young 
person an experiment tending to show that life can be 
produced in sterilized bouillon by the action of radium, 
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THE LAST INSTALMENT 
IT WAS TAKEN AT $5 DOWN AND $1 A MONTH 





The professor warmed up a bit. ‘“ Think of it!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ What a train of thought is aroused by 
this experiment! Why. it may. have happened in this 
world of ours millions of years ago!” 

‘Yes, indeed,” assented the young lady, visibly im- 
pressed, but a little incredulous. ‘“ Of course I under- 
stand that there may have been radium then, but 
where did they get the beef tea?” 
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ACCOMMODATED 


TRAVELLER: “I-WANT A LARGE ROOM AND AMPLE 
BATH.” 

CLERK: ‘“ BoY—TAKE THIS GENTLEMAN TO THE 
GYMNASIUM, HAVE A HEAVY IRON BED INSTALLED AND 
FRESH WATER IN THE SWIMMING-POOL.” 


THE ONE TO BE PITIED 


A TENDER-HEARTED little girl was looking at a pic- 
ture of Daniel in the lions’ den. She suddenly began 
to ery, whereupon her mother said, 

“ Are you crying for the poor man, dearie?” 

“No; I’m crying for that little lion over there in 
the corner. He isn’t going to get any at all.” 


THE OLD, OLD STORY 


I rotp her the old, old story, 
I told it as well as I could, 

And though it was aged and hoary, 
She thought it was wondrously good. 


Years passed. One morning she told it 
In all its rare beauty to me; 

In whisperings soft she unrolled it, 
With blushes, rare visions to see. 


And strange, though the years had not changed it, 
Though sweet as in seasons of yore, 
It seemed from the way she arranged it 

As though I'd ne’er heard it before! eae 









































HIS CLUB 


HE young son of a 
= Chicago man, who 
attended a school in 

an English provincial 
town, found himself, by 
reason of the fact that 
4 he was the only repre- 
} sentative of his nation 
there, made the subject 
of much chaff on the 
part of his British 
cousins. The young fel- 
low, however, took the 
guying with such good- 
nature that, despite the number of his tormentors, he 
generally managed to come off with fiying colors. 

On one occasion at an evening gathering the 
Westerner wore upon his coat lapel a pin in the 
form of a tiny American flag. Several of his friends 
pretended not to recognize the Stars and Stripes, and 
one of them, a young woman, affecting a most super- 
cilious air, gazed long at the emblem and said, 

“You belong to some secret society or organization, 
I see.” 

“Oh yes,” cheerfully assented the Chicago chap, 
amiably. “It’s my club, you know. There are about 
ninety millions of us in it now, I believe.” 








THE PHILOSOPHER’S DILEMMA 
I’vE never tried to cross a bridge until I came to it; 
I’ve always promptly donned the coat whenever. it 
would fit. 
I know the finest feathers make the very finest birds, 
And that my actions often speak much louder than 
my words. 
I’ve never tried to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg, 
And ane hang my ideal on the very highest peg. 
’Tis better to be wise than rich, already this I know, 
And that my shadow follows me wherever I may go. 
I cannot from its color judge how far a frog will 


jump; 

I will not send the pitcher once too often to the pump. 

I know that great calamities do shadows cast before; 

I will not wait and lose my horse before I lock the 
door. 

I quite appreciate the fact a stitch in time saves nine; 

And that, although it’s cloudy here, the sun doth 
somewhere shine. 

I also half believe it’s true, it never rains but pours; 

That I should sweep my own dooryard before I bother 
yours. 

I’ve never troubled trouble, as it never troubles me; 

That there are slips ’tween cups and lips, to this I 
will agree. 

I know that men will judge me by the company I 
keep; 

That whatsoever I shall sow that will I also reap. 

When wine is in the wit is out, this proverb do I 
teach ; 

As honesty’s my policy, I practise what I preach. 

I’ve never rolled away from home; therefore, I’ve 
gathered moss. 

And as for quoting adages, I’m never at a loss 

To find one that will fit the case; but somehow I ean’t 


phrase 
A proverb to convince the boss that [ should get a 
raise. 


EMMETT R. BAILEY. 


A STARTLING FACT 


AT a recent school examination a youthful scholar 
wrote this on his slate: 

“Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky in 1492 
at the age of seven years.” 





THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR 


A CERTAIN man died, and as he approached the gate 
of heaven he was met by St. Peter, who asked his name. 
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“ REALLY, MY 


Peter turned page after page without finding it re- 
corded. But at last he came upon it. 

“Why, man,” he explained, “ you are booked for 
1920. What doctor did you have?” 





HIS DIFFICULTY 
Moruer. “ What does my little boy mean by telling 
a lie?” 
ALFRED. “I didn’t mean to tell a lie; but 1 couldn’t 
think of the truth.” 





REVISED VERSION 
Oxtp Aunt Susan, a colored cook in Alabama, was 
asked what she was going to do when her daughter 





BUTTERFLY 


ADMIRING MOTH: “ Moruer says THAT I’M COMING OUT NEXT WINTER.” 
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DEAR, THAT'S THE MOST BECOMING HAT YOU EVER HAD” 


left her to join her husband, who had found work in 
a distant State. She said: 

* T sholy hates to see her go, and I'll miss her lots; 
but her place is wid Simon ‘case she is his wife, and 
you know de Good Book hit says, ‘Dat which Gawd 
has jined togedder let no man bus’ apart.’ 


FASHION NOTE FROM KOKOMO 


I vEX me not with stylish duds 
Or ultra-fashionable dress. 
I do not mind the beaux and buds 
Whe round about me gayly press. 
Let them put on their garments fair, 
I’ll still be ’mongst the comme il faut-— 
Whatever thing you choose to wear 
Is de rigueur at Kokomo. 


A swell reception fills my soul 
With an unending ecstasy, 

And when the butler calls the roll 
My spirit rises up to G. 

What though upon my back I bear 
A coat of fifty years ago? 

It goes with quite a swagger air 
At all the fétes of Kokomo. 


What joy at five o’clock to sip 
A cup of Oolong or Ceylon 
With maids of cherry cheek and lip 
With ne’er a thought of what you’ve on! 
My linen duster may not be 
Au fait at York or Chicago, 
But you should see it ut a tea 
Some afternoon at Kokomo! 


Long years ago I went to Rome 
And tried to call upon the King. 
When men are far away from home 
Such stunts are quite the proper thing. 
The major-domo tall and grand 
Declined to let my blue jeans go— 
I couldn’t make him understand 
‘Twas evening dress at Kokomo. 


Upon the whole, I’m glad my lot 
Was cast in this old comfy place. 
It isn’t what a man has got 
That gives the value to his face. 
It isn’t vests of fancy plan 
Or pants with a majestic glow— 
We rather count upon the Man 
Inside the duds at Kokomo. 
Horace Dopp GAsTIT. 











BEING THE TRUE STORY OF A MAN AND A DEVILISH WOMAN 
By William Atherton Du Puy 
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Ever the woman lurked in the rear and raised her arms in anguish when he turned 


pay] N the west steps of the state Capitol 
2) building at Hermosillo, Mexico, 
4% there emerges every evening the 
gaunt figure of a huge and strange 
old man. Bent and decrepit, he 
feels his way to the banister that 
guards the side of the entrance to 
the State House. Grasping this, he 
slowly raises his eyes to the west, 
where the-red sun is just plunging into the desert. Its 
last rays light up his seamed and rugged visage, and 
with their touch seems to come new life. The old man 
straightens his stooping body to its extreme height and 
breathes in the wind from the desert. His chest ex- 
pands and the depth and breadth of it becomes the 
marvel of the onlooker. The muscles are drawn taut 
on the emaciated frame, and the whole figure inclines 
itself to the setting sun, magnificent in its great lines 
and the personification of the aged warrior who thinks 
of the battles of vouth. 

Then, seemingly, his thoughts turn aside to other 
things, and he looks frightened. The martial aspect 
of the figure relaxes and it cowers into itself. In its 
place appears again the timorous old man with that 
look about him of a hunted thing of the wild, and he 
slinks into the dark interior of the building as to a 
cave, and is seen no more until the next sunset. 

This fleeting view of the old man of the State House 
arouses the curiosity of the chance visitor, for he is 
unlike all other men; he alone of all his race has 
lived with the people of the outside, and his people are 
the least known of all those that inhabit the globe. 
At first glance he might be classed broadly as an 
Indian, but the skin is darker than that of any In- 
dian, the features are more regular, the hands and feet 
larger, the stature greater, and the chest deeper. 
What a chest it was! 

Yet the people of Hermosillo know him well, and 
some few are acquainted with his story. He is Ko- 
lusio, sometime interpreter and otherwise watchman 
about the State House building. What does he 
interpret ?’—Seri, the language of the renegade and 
outlaw natives who inhabit the island of Tiburon in 
the Gulf of California, eighty miles to the westward. 
Hie speaks the language of these savage people who for 
three centuries have defied the authority of the great 
State of Mexico, have kept from their borders the 
gold-seekers and pearl-hunters, the adventurers, the 
Papagoes, and all these in various combinations. 

Kolusio is the only Seri who has ever left his own 
people and gone to live with the outsider, for his race 
is a proud one, and to taint its blood with contact 
with the inferiors from beyond the desert is the 
cardinal sin. Yet had not his own people forced him 
so to degrade himself, and through no fault of his 
own? Had they not driven him, the most intrepid 
warrior of them all, into the desert? And if he had 
proven false to his race, was it not after it had 
secourged him, and that the outsider might take venge- 
ance for him? Yet he was afraid, for the vengeance 
of the Seri still sought him in his old age and would 
find him if ever he went beyond the portals of this 
his retreat. 

For thirty years Kolusio has been an attaché of 
the State House and a ward of the government. State 
troops had occasionally brought in a body of Seri 
Indians, trapped after having murdered some party 
that chanced to cross the borderland of what they 
considered their preserves. These were tried, and on 
such occasions Kolusio acted as interpreter. In every 
such instance his translations of the words of the 
accused had been such that the death sentence had been 
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meted out and none had gone back to their people to 
tell of his perfidy. 

But it was further back than thirty years that the 
great tragedy in the life of Kolusio took place, for 
he is exceedingly old, and these things happened when 
he was in his prime, and such a prime as it was! 
His spirit was broken when he was dragged off the 
desert by the vaqueros of Don Pascual Encinas, so 
emaciated that his great form could hardly be recog- 
nized as that of a human creature. He never regained 
his old stride after that and his fighting spirit never 
rose to its accustomed height. He was a broken man. 

What man would not have been broken from suffer- 
ing the hardships through which he had_ passed? 
There is probably not another in all the world who 
could have gone through them and lived. For here is 
unquestionably the wreck of what was once, in some 
respects, a truly great man, for we have the word of 
scientists that for strength, speed, endurance, and 
resisting the peculiar hardships of the desert, the 
Seri stands in a class by himself. 

When his tribe banished him, he had been forced 
into the desert alone. There were water-holes at 
certain seasons inland from Tiburon, but none of these 
lasted the year through. There was game on the 
deserts. that might be caught, and there were mes- 
quite beans in season, but the inevitable final absence 
of water made permanent existence impossible. 

For a year he had lived alone in the great solitude 


which stretches for sixty miles inland and is broken 
only by the bare rockseof Sierra Neri, where there is 
no permanent water. He had captured the jack-rabbit 
of the plains and the deer of the mesquite flats by 
sheer. swiftness of foot, and had eaten abundantly, 
but with the passing of the water he had wandered 
without hope. It was on the borderland of the rancho 
6f Don Pascual Encinas that he had finally laid down 
to die, but had been saved by the cowboys. 

Fifty years ago the Seri tribe was strong and_pros- 
perous. The island of Tiburon, two hundred miles 
south of Yuma, Arizona, and eighty miles west of Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, was overrun for its thirty miles of 
length and twenty of width by the great numbers of 
the tribe. The fringe of brush that skirted the main- 
iand offered harbor for much game, and the eanyons 
of the Seri range abounded in bura, the mule-deer, 
and in mountain-goats. The mesquite flats beyond 
produced beans in abundance and the prickly pear bore 
luxuriously. Above all, the waters were alive with fish, 
with mussels, and great lobster-like erabs. There had 
been no internal dissension among the clans for two 
generations, and the occasional attempted invasion 
from the outside had served the purpose of keeping 
the nation united. The Seri were great and formid- 
able. They defied the world, 

The fact that these people could, in modern times, 
throw down the gauntlet to great and powerful nations 
was due to a number of interesting causes. In the 
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first place, there was the plain that ran down from 
the Sierra Madre and the slope of which faced the 
sun, increasing the heat. No drop of water crossed 
that plain to the coast for a distance of five hundred 
miles. The winds that blew from its smooth but in- 
clined surface were pitched headlong into the waters 
of the Gulf, and so stirred them up that no small 
boat was safe in them, and the depth was not sufficient 
to admit a large one. The currents due to the tides 
passing the island and filling and emptying the long 
gulf within, rushed like a millrace past its shores. 
The nocturnal squirrel, which has always been re- 
garded as sacred by the natives and for that reason 
spared, had burrowed the desert edge so full of holes 
that no cavalry could ride over it, even should a troop 
succeed in crossing the waterless desert. Over all 
hung the pall of intense heat, and the thirst of the 
desert was relieved only in the heart of the island 
by three small springs. So had nature conspired to 
make for these people an impregnable fortress. 

It was in the season of drought inland and when 
sustenance is gained from the live things of the water, 
that Kuska, the mother of Kolusio, approached 
Quesia, the clan mother of Nao, the slim maiden who 
had but recently celebrated reaching her maturity and 
been declared of marriageable age. In accordance with 
the custom of the tribe the mother of the suitor must 
make the advances to the clan of the maiden. These 
might be accented or rejected, the maiden in the end 
also holding the veto power. 

Kolusio was in his prime, a proven hunter and 
warrior. He was the tallest and the swiftest of his 
clan, and these are the points of greatest distinction 
among this people, where fleetness of foot and ability 
to travel great journeys is a matter of life and death. 
He had been tested in those qualities that make a 
man and had always triumphed. His suit was looked 
upon with favor by Nao and her people, and he was 
bidden to enter his novitiate, the cycle of seasons in 
which he must prove his fitness to become the head of 
a family. 

The Seri are the most race-proud people in the 
world, and the most exclusive. Geologists have inves- 
tigated their country and declare that, while there are 
remains of former civilizations of many kinds in all 
the regions surrounding Seriland, no other people have 
lived where this tribe lives. In the geological structure 
of the land, wons old, there are the remains of these 
people and no other. No stranger seems ever to have 

‘crossed the desert and remained alive. No drop of alien 
blood has ever entered the veins of the Seris, and they 
have held aloof from the world since those times when 
men first became men. The Papagoes once attempted 
to bear away two of their women, but these fought 
until they died of exhaustion rather than submit to 
the outsider. One woman was carried away, but 
escaped and returned to her people, but, lest she had 
been defiled by the alien, she was killed. The Seris 
are the brothers of the animals of the wild, but regard 
all human beings other than those of their own race as 
unspeakably noxious. By instinct the necessity of 
strengthening the race seems to possess them above 
all else, and tests of the greatest severity are placed 
upon the man who would take to himself a wife and 
rear a family. 

In accordance with the usual custom, Kolusio, when 
accepted, was taken into the family of the prospective 
bride. He was assigned to the tent of Nao herself, 
the most elaborate establishment in the village, for 
the young woman eligible to matrimony is the recipi- 
ent of such favors as not even the chief himself enjoys. 
Here Nao slept on an elaborate robe of pelican skins, 
received the best of the turtle meat, and was relieved 
of the woman’s task of carrying water from the spring 
five miles away, for the Seri is too wary to camp 
by a water-hole. 

Though Kolusio inhabited the wickiup of his fiancée, 
he was shown little more favor than might have been 
bestowed upon a faithful dog that slept by her door. 
His proposal of marriage was regarded as sufficient 
declaration of his attachment for her. His business 
now was to demonstrate by the long test his worthi- 
ness to become a husband and father, and not the least 
of the fortitude to be shown was to be evinced by 
thus living near the woman of his choice through the 
eyele of the seasons without betraying by any word or 
action the feelings that were in turmoil in his breast. 

The prospective groom was, during this time, al- 
lowed to speak to no other woman, but required to 
forego entirely all female society. On the other hand, 
his fianeée suffered no such restriction. She was the 
belle of the village because of the very fact of her 
approaching marriage, and honors were shown her on 
all oceasions. Particularly were the favors of other 
men showered upon her and accepted without. stint. 
The more she was seen with other men and the more 
devoted they appeared to be, the greater was the test 
placed upon the prospective bridegroom, and all con- 
ditions were accordingly planned to make him un- 
comfortable to the extreme. 

When Kolusio sat by the doorway which marked the 
foot of Nao’s couch in the long evenings of his noviti- 
ate, it was no uncommon thing for the young warriors 
of the tribe to find their way past him to the side of 
the girl, and there bask for hours in the favors that 
were denied him. Stoically he sat at the door and 
listened to the talk of the pair within, which was in 
no way modulated that he might not hear, and despite 
the fires that burned within him he dared not give 
sign of his displeasure. 

This, however, was by no means the whole of the 
test placed upon him. His ability to provide was 
taxed prodigiously. When he came to the shack of 
his fiancée he assumed the responsibility, not merely 
of finding food for her, but of maintaining her parents, 
brothers and sisters, and whatever dependent relatives 


happened to belong to this branch of the clan. His 
was the task of fishing, turtle-catching, clam- 


gathering, hunting. The bearing of the water was the 
only responsibility he escaped—this was woman’s 
work. 

The young warrior labored as men of his tribe labor 
only during the period of their lives when they are 
undergoing this supreme test. Day after day he toiled 
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up the hillside with a huge green turtle upon his 
shoulder. Again he speared the fish that swam in 
the rough water of the strait, or gathered oysters from 
the jutting rock points. The mouths which he fed 
were prone to protest when the fare was not better 
than at normal periods, and the patient toiler went 
into the hills and procured mountain-goat, or upon 
the plains and captured the bura, or the white-tailed 
deer of the mesquite thickets. 

Still, it was well for the hunter that night found 
him so exhausted with the labors of the day that his 
senses were somewhat deadened to the doings of his 
fiancée. It was well for him that his fathers for 
thousands of years past had gone through the same 
ordeal and the race had developed forbearance in this 
crisis. It was well for him that his prowess was such 
that the family fared as no other had fared in the 
memory of man. He said to himself that these things 
were well, for he thought upon the possibilities of the 
future. 

For it may as well be known that the position in 
which the lover undergoing his test finds himself is 
precarious in the ex- 
treme. The conse- 
quence of failure is the 
direst danger that ever 
hangs over the head of 
the warrior of the Seri 


tribe. If the family of 
the woman of his 
choice declare he has 


insufliciently provided, 
he is pronounced unfit. 
If the girl herself re- 
ports that for even a 
moment he has __ for- 
gotten himself and al- 


lowed that which is 
within him to express 
itself in a demonstra- 


tion ever so slight, the 
vengeance of the tribe is 


upon him. He is east 
out from the settle- 
ment. He is hence- 
forth to know only the 
deserts, and there to 
sustain life only so 


long as he may, with 
the eventual drying up 
of the water-holes 
inevitable. Disgrace, 
banishment, death, are 
the prices to be paid for 
a thoughtless step. 

The Seris are the 
most aboriginal people 
in the world. They 
cook no food, harvest 
no crops, have no beasts 
of burden. They are 
not related to any of 
the other tribes, they 
refuse to communicate 
with the outside world, 
their customs are no- 
where duplicated. 
Theirs is the purest 
strain of blood in the 
world. Theirs, despite 
their savagery, is the 
severest marriage test 
known to man. Theirs, 
in the belief of Ti- 
buron, is the greatest 
people that ever trod 
the earth; and so they 
are, in some respects, 
in the light of the out- 
side. All of which is 
due to the fact that the 
fathers must be proven 
fit before they are al- 
lowed to raise families, 
and have always been 
so tested. 

Where else in all the 
world is there a race / 
that can catch the hare 
of the fields with the 
naked hands?. Where 
are there cattle thieves 
who fare forth on the 
open range and catch 
the long- horned and 
wild-eyed steer, —un- 
mounted and without rope or weapon, and_ break 
its neck in the catching? Where is the hunter who 
regards the deer and the mountain-lion as comrades 
who must be met in equal combat and slain with- 
out the aid of weapons, if slain at all. There are none 
such known to civilized man, yet this isolated tribe 
maintains all these standards. These people average 
six feet three inches in height for the men, and five 
feet ten inches for the women. They are unlike all 
other races chiefly in physical traits. Their strength 
must be measured by other scales than those of the 
world we know. 

The crude battle between the man and the woman 
in the wickiup had been fought ten thousand times 
before on Tiburon Island. The woman had tempted 
the man to the utmost, had made him jealous, had 
thrust arrow-points deep into the pride of the war- 
rior and hunter. Yet, mostly, she had hoped he would 
win, and her tests may have been less rigid than those 
more material ones of the other members of the 
family. 

But» Nao was of different stuff. When the mother 
of Kolusio selected her as the fit mate for the most 
stalwart warrior of the tribe, she chose well, according 
to outward appearances. Nao was two inches taller 
than her sisters, as Kolusio topped the other warriors 
by three inches. If the man surpassed in the’ chase, 
so had the maiden shown her superiority over the 
other women as a bearer of burdens in the long 
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marches when the nomad spirit was upon the tribe, 
and so had she borne her olla from the spring fuller 
and at a swifter pace than that of which other women 


were capable. She surpassed in all the tasks that 
were thrust upon her, and she accomplished them 
with something more of the spirit of intelligenee than 
that which governed the actions of her sisters. She 
had always won. 

When Kolusio first came to the tent she had looked 


upon him with favor, but somewhat haughtily, for 
she was the chief's daughter and he was less. She 


placed hardships and discomforts upon him because 
the daughters of the tribe had been schooled so to 
treat the suitor. Kolusio received them with forbear- 
ance as became a warrior under the circumstances and 
as she had hoped he would receive them in order to 
prove himself worthy of her. The indignities were 
multiplied and still the warrior bore them with forti 
tude. The victories were his, and the ordinary daugh- 
ter of the Seri would have rejoiced that he had won. 

But Nao was not the ordinary daughter of the tribe. 
She had shown her superiority in many ways and had 


Kolusio seized the woman by the neck as a lesser 
man might seize a dog that sought to bite him 


become accustomed to winning laurels. Here she was 
meeting defeat, and that quality of leadership within 
her resented it, and with the resentment came hatred 
instead of the customary affection of the woman fon 
the conquering warrior. The child’s daughter deter- 


mined that she would conquer this man by making 


him fall, and that she would have him driven in the 
desert to perish. She would not see him stand out 
against her. 

With this determination deep in her heart, she 


brushed her hair until the black glossiness of it fairly 
shone in the night. She applied the pigments of the 
tribe until the device that crossed the bridge of her 
nose from temple to temple was a riot of color such 
as these women rarely accomplish, and the painted 


spangles on her cheeks denoting her station fairly 
glowed. Fresh greasewood boughs were strewn be- 


neath the pelican-skin couch and their pungency filled 
the wickiup. 

Quiet reigned within when the hunter returned ex- 
hausted from the exertions of the day, but as he threw 
himself into the doorway he felt her presence and in 
the quietude soon made out her breathing. 

As the tired warrior dozed toward unconsciousness, 
he was aware that the form of the girl crept close 
to him into the strip of moonlight that entered the 
doorway, her hair prepared as for a feast, her face 
tinted and perfumed, the wickiup decked in grease- 


wood, and she alone. Thus she came to him in the 
















moonlight, bearing all those charms that appealed to 
him—in physique, the most perfect of her kind; in 
grace, as the deer of the mountain; in action, steal- 
ing upon him as he had seen the serpent of the woods 
capture the charmed quarry. 

All the love of him went out to her as the mate of his 
life. His soul responded to her as the metal to the 
magnet. He went to her as water runs down-hill. He 
bent to meet her oncoming as a twig bends to the breeze, 
and she came to him as a bird to its nesting-place. 

Then the spirit of his fathers within him asserted 
itself. He uttered a rough protest and struck her 
on the cheek such a blow as would have felled an ox. 
She cowered back into the darkest corner of her re- 
treat, for the moment conquered, and for that moment 
worshipping the hand that had smitten her. 

The man toiled incessantly in the days that fol- 
lowed, and the woman, recovering from her submission, 
again renewed her hatred and her determination to con- 
quer him, and she set about devising new methods by 
which to tempt him. She hid for days in the brush of 
the hills until he found her and dragged her home 
by the hair of the head in the best accredited method 
of his people. She lured Oaku, a kinsman, into her 
house and foreed him to remain wrapped in her 
embraces until discovered by Kolusio, but the latter 
controlled his jealousy. She bade him bring her the 
puma of the hills alive, and he did it. She even de- 
manded spoils from the rancho Encinas, beyond the 
desert, and he fetched them for her. She surprised 
him in his sleep and in the solitudes of his wanderings 
with simulated bursts of passion for him, but he 
spurned her. 

The year of the test was drdwing near to an end, 
and still the woman had failed to call forth any action 
on the part of the man that she might file against him 
with the tribe. He was teorruptible, and she would 
have been the happiest of savage women had she not 
been the Cleopatra of her race, and had not her own 
vanities overcome the tendencies that were natural to 
her. She could not conquer this man, so she would 
betray him by foul practice. He should become the 
outlaw. 

It lacked but a week of the end of his probationary 
year when Kolusio hunted high upon the slopes of the 
thorn-elad Sierra Seri of the mainland. A good day’s 
journey from camp it would have been for the hunter 
as the rest of the world knows him, but the native 
was pushing his way through the thickets before the 
sun was two hours above the horizon. This was the 
haunt of the jaguar, the fiercest of all the denizens of 
this part of the world. and his mind was upon the 
capture of this wild beast as a final demonstration of 
his prowess in the winning of the right to wed. 

The fogs that blew in from the sea furnished moist- 
ure for these slopes that caused the vegetation of the 
desert to grow with unusual vigor despite the fact 
that rain rarely fell. The wand-like branches of the 
okatilla, thorn-covered and formidable, reached thirty 
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feet in the air and spread most forbiddingly. The 
cholla, with its great balls of thorns so delicately hung 
and so easily detached by the slightest touch that 
they appeared to leap to meet the intruder, rose in 
great white banks on the hillside. The cat-claw 
stretched its branches and tore deep gashes in what- 
ever made so bold as to attempt to crowd past it. 
Chaparral filled in the breaks in the thicket and made 
of it a lair for wild things and fit for naught else. 

As Kolusio emerged into a slight clearing between 
two great thickets there burst from the brush op- 
posite him the woman for whose favor he had been 
striving all these months. The surprise of her was 
greater than if the hated Caucasian himself had burst 
upon him, for she was a sorry sight to see. The 
great masses of raven hair that had been the pride 
of the tribe were torn and snarled and hung in con- 
fusion about her face. Great ugly gashes shone 
through them and blood flowed down over her naked 
body. Her limbs were likewise torn deep and a hun- 
dred wounds on her body paid their tribute of blood. 
The goatskin robe hung about her waist in shreds. 

“Help! Help! The cougar! The cougar! Oh, 
Kolusio!” she cried and rushed across the space be- 
tween them and threw herself upon him. 

Deceived by her apparent distress and momentarily 
expecting the onrush of the wild beast that had seem- 
ingly almost killed her, the warrior opened his arms 
for her, placed her so his body might be the shield 
for her, and turned to await the attack. The bushes 
parted gt the other side of the clearing and Oaku, her 
kinsman, emerged with a diabolical grin upon his face. 
The warrior had succumbed and witness was borne to 
his weakness. 

With the roar of a lion brought to bay, Kolusio 
seized the woman by the neck as a lesser man might 
seize a dog that sought to bite him. He swung her 
high in the air and cast her far into the dense thicket 
that surrounded them, then strode off into the hills. 

It was the dawn of the second day when the war- 
rior returned to the camp of the tribe, stoically re- 
signed to accept whatever fate might be meted out 


to him. Outposts reported his approach, and as he 
drew near he heard the chant of the banishment 


throughout the village. Stoically he submitted to 
being flogged from the camp. Unflinchingly he _ re- 
ceived the blows of thorned branches in the hands of 
the men of the settlement, and likewise he scorned the 
rain of stones that descended upon him. Unmoved 
he witnessed his own kinsmen joining with those of 
Nao in heaping indignity upon him. Slowly he de- 
parted from the village and wound his course into 
the desert. The chapter for him was ended. 

In the dusk, as Kolusio lay upon the sand, he saw 
in the direction. whence he had come a figure which 
gradually grew out of the gray and intruded itself 
upon his flagging intelligence. He knew it to be a 
human creature. He watched it slowly advance until 
it took definite form and became a woman. Finally 


it silhouetted itself against the sky on a near-by ridge, 
and he recognized it as the lithe figure of the girl 
for whom he had labored and who had betrayed him. 

She stopped on the crest of the hill and knew that 
he looked upon her. She raised her arms in supplica- 
tion, and he knew that she craved his pardon and 
would share his lot unto the end. She had surrendered 
in conquering him and had come into the desert to 
die with him. 

Slowly Kolusio arose, turned his back upon her, 
and strode into the desert. Slowly she followed him, 
maintaining always the same aloofness. Beseeching- 
ly she raised her hands whenever he paused and 
turned to see if she followed. 

Thus they continued out over the desert, where the 
nocturnal squirrel had built its defence against pos- 
sible intrusion. Thus they passed through the fringe 
of greasewood and, beyond this, the scattered sage- 
brush that marked the very outposts of the desert. 
In the solitude an occasional swift lizard scurried 
from their path and the horned toad looked wisely 
upon their passing. A solitary coyote hung in the 
offing, giving mournful tongue. Always it clung to 
windward of them, for it knew in the end it would 
get salvage from these derelicts. 

This relentless procession wound its way for three 
days upon the burning plain, stopping neither day nor 
night. Out beyond the edge of the hardiest vegeta- 
tion he wandered over the thirsty sands. Onward he 
trudged relentlessly. Ever the woman lurked in the 
rear and raised her arms in anguish when he turned. 
The coyote followed to windward. 

As the sun blazed its hottest on the fourth day the 
man’s way led to Desierto Encinas, where the plain 
sinks below the sea-level. Here the waters of the 
desert gather in the depression when there is rain 
and here they stand until the sun sucks them up.. A 
great stretch of shimmering white salt marks the 
rim of what is sometimes a lake. For mile after mile 
this continues, until where the depression is deepest 
there is the glimmer of water. Yet this is ever dry- 
ing into salt. 

Stoically Kolusic trudged past, and if the shimmer 
of its water caught the dull eye that looked out from 
his famished face he gave no sign. Straight past 
it he walked and again into the desert. But in so 
doing he knew the stress he placed upon the thirst- 
racked woman who followed in his path. He had 
measured the strength of her who followed him and 
knew that it was come to its end. If his judgment 
was not in error, she would never pass the water-hole. 

When the warrior reached the crest of the first rise 
beyond he turned, as was his custom, and looked back. 
But this time there were no arms raised in entreaty, 
for no woman followed. There by the briny water- 
hole he could yet see a bundle huddled together, the 
hands and face of it plunged into the water that 
brought no respite. He knew that death had come, 
for the coyotes approached the bundle unafraid. 


. 





Extending Trade in New England 


By Walter M. Lowney 


Chairman of the Trade Extension Committee, Boston Chamber of Commerce 


N the awakening of New England 
there is probably no greater, factor 
than the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, with its membership of 
nearly four thousand, making it the 
5 largest business organization in the 

United States. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
is organized to promote the indus- 
trial, municipal, and civic development of Boston and 
New England. A large proportion of its members are 
residents of Boston, or men doing business in Boston, 
but there are many members outside what is called 
the metropolitan district, the field extending through- 
vut Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, 

The work of the Chamber is for all New England. 
To promote the industrial development of Boston the 
natural resources of New England must be developed 
by the increase of manufactures. Up to the present 
time New England has either failed to appreciate its 
advantages or has been too modest. 

Forestry in New England has had but little atten- 
tion, and yet our forests are of great value, and if 
properly preserved will be of increasing value as the 
years go on. The Chamber working in connection 
with the National Forestry Commission is using its 
every endeavor to further the protection and preserva- 
tion of forests evervwhere in the United States, and 
is paying special attention through its committee to 
the erstwhile forests of New England. 

The agricultural resources of New England are 
comparatively undeveloped. We have the soil, market, 
climate, and transportation facilities, and there is no 
reason why New England should not successfully com- 
pete with any other section in the growing of many 
kinds of agricultural products. The commercial 
future of New England will depend not only on its 
increased manufactures, but largely upon the farm 
products. The value of farm crops of the New Eng- 
land States, as shown by the last census, was about 
eighty-five million dollars yearly. During the last few 
years this has been materially increased. 

New England has great water powers yet unde- 
veloped. Many of our rivers are still running to the 
sea unharnessed; many others are not developed as 
fully as is possible. Through its committee on indus- 
trial relations and manufactures the Boston Chamber 








of Commerce is working to secure increased returns 
from our abundant, but little used, water power. 

Coal-mines now being developed in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts indicate a large supply of coal of 
good quality for manufacturing purposes. 

New England’s manufactured products are given 
preference generally in the South and West because 
of their acknowledged superiority. We have the best 
climate for manufacturing in this whole great coun- 
try. Many thousands of people living outside of New 
England, appreciating our delightful climate, visit our 
mountains and shores every year, contributing some- 
thing like sixty million dollars a year, or nearly 
double the value of all the silver mined in the United 
States. 

We lead in the manufacture of cotton goods, of 
leather, and of boots and shoes. But even here our 
industries are merely at the beginning. With this 
quickening movement great mills are in process of 
erection for further increasing our manufactures in 
cotton, leather, and boots and shoes. 
~ We have the best skilled labor for the manufacture 
of textile goods and leather goods that can be secured. 
The labor in the textile mills might be likened to the 
old wool industries of England, where each generation 
serves its time in the mills and contributes toward 
the upbuilding of a skilled class of labor and a 
finished product unequalled in any other section of 
the country. 

The relations between the employer and the employee 
have been greatly improved in recent years. They are 
no longer merely that of the purchaser of the em- 
ployee’s time and service for money. The spirit of the 
age, based upon the experience of the past, has thrown 
upon the employer other duties which involve a proper 
regard for the comfort, health, safety, and well-being 
of the employee. 

That great advances have already been made along 
this line, the improved conditions in stores, shops, 
and manufacturing plants attest. One of the best 
features of the expenditures made by employers to ac- 
complish these results is that they do not need to be 
justified on the grounds of philanthropy or charity, 
for the increased efficiency of the employee growing 
out of improved health and social conditions has more 
than repaid the necessary expenditure. 

Massachusetts was first in the fight against tubercu- 
losis, establishing the first State Board of Health, the 
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first State sanatorium, and the first medical inspection 
of factories. Now comes a step still more advanced, 
the agreement of some employers of labor to bear the 
expense of treatment at a sanatorium of any of their 
employees who may develop tuberculosis. 

Boston is the largest wool-market in America. This 
may be said to be one of the distinctive industries 
where Boston early recognized her opportunity. New 
England wool and worsted goods are everywhere recog- 
nized as the standard. 

A New England shipbuilding company has just 
been awarded the contract for war-ships for the Argen- 
tine Republic, which will bring millions of dollars into 
New England. The shipbuilding industry of New Eng- 
land has been steadily increasing for the last few 
years, and it is believed will increase to a point where 
competition with the great shipyards abroad may be 
entered into with profit. 

It is interesting to note that during a given period. 
while tle population of New England increased seven 
per cent., our manufactured products increased 
twenty-three per cent. 

New England has awakened. Many of us are now 
realizing that we have not taken the fullest advantage 
of our opportunities. We have hidden our light under 
a bushel, but now in the strong light of publicity we 
are enabled to see that New England has the goods,. 
the labor, and the climatic conditions in its favor, and 
that if we do not take advantage of all these condi- 
tions, New England not only must stop, but must 
retrograde. Therefore, we realize that we must now 
let the outside world know what we have to offer, 
what we can produce of superior quality, and get 
the full share of trade to which we feel we are 
entitled. ; 

New England manufacturers. to get the best and 
most lasting results, must and will confine themselves 
to goods of real merit and of the highest grade. These 
goods must be advertised and pushed in all markets 
of the world. The name “ New England” must mean 
something wherever it is imprinted. 

The Boston merchants, aided by public-spirited and 
sound-thinking men of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Vermont, backed by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce with its four thousand-odd members, pro- 
pose to see to it that New England from now on shall 
not sleep, but shall aggressively seek her share of 
the world’s business. 















New England’s Glue Industry 


ApouT one-twelfth of all the glue pro- 
duced in the United States is made in 
New England. The first glue manufac- 
tured in America, so far as the records 
show, was made in 1808 in a little factory 
in a town called South Danvers, a part of 
Salem, Massachusetts, the name of which 
has been changed in late years to Pea- 
body. From this small beginning the in- 
dustry has grown to great proportions. 
There are some ten glue factories in the 
New England States and perhaps about 
sixty throughout the United States. It 
is very difficult to get the exact figures 
of the New England industry separated 
from the figures throughout the entire 
United States. The estimated annual 
production of glue in the United States 
would be about 120,000,000 pounds, and 
it is probable that about 10,000,000 
pounds of this is made in New England 
alone. The estimated consumption of 
glue per capita in the whole United States 
is about three pounds. 

Glue is used so generally that it is very 
hard to specify its uses in detail, but it 
would be difficult to find a wooden or 
leather article of daily use in which glue 
is not in some way a component part. A 
mere mention of a few of these uses would 
be in furniture of all kinds, cushions, car- 
pets, woodwork, boxes, carriages, bags, 
paper, mouldings, paint, shoes, and leather 
articles. Carts, wagons, automobiles— 
even aeroplanes—are made partly of 
glue. The most wonderful works of the 
greatest geniuses in painting receive the 
admiration of humanity throughout the 
ages comfortably established in frames in 
which glue plays an important part. 
Glue is never absent from the daily life 
of civilized man. 

Glue is not generally made from the feet 

or hoofs of cattle, in spite of the popular 
impression to that effect. As a matter of 
fact, while glue can be made from the 
feet or hoofs, the quality of such glue 
is so poor as compared with glue made 
from other material that the feet and 
hoofs are at a decided disadvantage. 
Most of the glue is made from what is 
known in the glue trade as hide pieces, 
fleshings, or bones. Different portions of 
the hides which the leather-man does not 
use are trimmed off by the tanner before 
the hide is tanned, and these portions go 
to the glue manufacturer. According to 
the part of the hide from which they come, 
and according to the method of taking 
them off, they are called pieces or flesh- 
ings or trimmings or skivings. The best 
quality of glue comes from such pieces 
as are taken from the best quality of 
hides. 
i Knuckle and jaw bones also furnish raw 
material for a large proportion of the 
glue product. A very high grade of glue 
is also made from a kind of bone called 
“ dentelles,” which is nothing more or less 
than the flat bone which is left after coat- 
buttons are punched out, and it, of course, 
is full of holes. The higher the grade of 
glue which it is desired to make, the more 
care must be taken in selecting the raw 
material and in the process of manufac- 
ture. 

The glue which comes from fish is an 
entirely different article from that which 
comes from cattle hides or bone. It is 
almost invariably in liquid form, and 
while it has distinct advantages for cer- 
tain uses, it will not in every instance do 
the work that the cattle glue will do. 

Contrary to popular opinion, there is 
not such a large margin of profit in the 
glue business to-day as there used to be 
twenty years ago. This is largely due to 
three causes. First, the higher price for 
the raw material, which has been exacted 
by the tanner and for which he presum- 
ably gets a benefit; second, 
competition, in some instance injudicious ; 
third, increase in the cost of labor. 





The “Universal” Winding 
System 


In view of the very great importance of 
the winding process in mills, it is a re- 
markable fact that, while inventors have 
during past generations given special at- 
tention to improvements in other branches 
of manufacture, no distinct invention in 
winding had been recorded in the patent- 
offices of Europe or the United States of 
America. for thirty years prior to the con- 
ception of the system now known the 
world over as the “ Universal.” The wind- 
ing referred to is the process by which 
any kind of yarn, from the finest silk to 
the heaviest fibres, is prepared for manu- 
facture into sewing or weaving silk, or 
cotton or manila rope, as the same may 
require, 

The inception and subsequent develop- 
ment of the “ Universal” system of wind- 
ing arose from the perception of J. R. 
Leeson that inherent fundamental defects 
existed in all methods of winding then 
known. That was something like twenty 
years ago, and during the intervening 
period constant. experiment, observation, 
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principle upon which the “ Universal” 
winding system is built, to the various 
purposes for which winding is required, 
and to the different materials used in the 
fabrication of woven, knitted, sewn, and 
other goods, 

The discovery of this principle was made 
at the instance of Mr. Leeson for use in 
mills with which he was connected in the 
manufacture of fax and cotton thread. 
He had no intention of extending the use 
of the winding-machines invented for him 
to other purposes. The product, however, 
of these machines, being both economically 
correct and artistically attractive, at- 
tracted the attention of silk, cotton, 
woollen, worsted, and other manufacturers 
who had discovered similar defects but 


| had not taken the initiative to remedy the 


deficiencies in the winding art. One after 
another these various interests approached 
Mr. Leeson, asking him to assist them in 
securing the same satisfactory results as 
shown in thread by the firm of J. R. Lee- 
son & Company. 

The outcome of experiments resulting 
from these continued, requests was the 
broad adaptation of the principle involved 
in the original thread-winding method, 
thus fitting it to the requirements of all 
materials and uses. 

Two corporations were formed to manu- 
facture and sell the machines thus urgent- 
ly demanded by market conditions. The 
Universal Winding Company was formed 
to own and operate under United States 
and Canadian patents; the International 
Winding Company to take similar action 
in regard to patents secured in the leading 
manufacturing countries, including Japan, 
Australia, India, Scandinavia, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Holland, and Great Britain 
and Ireland. Of both companies J. R. 
Leeson is president, and his son, Robert 
A. Leeson, treasurer. The “ Universal” 
winding system is now firmly established 
in all countries here named as well as in 
South America, ete. 

Experts of long experience in various 
lines of manufacture say that the “ Uni- 
versal ” winding-machines wind more ma- 
terial in a given space with less waste in 
the process than is possible with any other 
winding system. They also assert that the 
material wound is subjected to less fric- 
tion, wear and tear, or change in the 
relative position of the elements compos- 
ing it, and that it is wound with such 
regularity and perfection as to enable de- 
livery for every use with less friction or 
waste, resulting in more attractive and 
durable fabrics constructed therewith 
than can be accomplished by the aid of 
any other method of winding. 

In short, it is the generally accepted be- 
lief of mechanical experts that the dis- 
covery and mechanical applications in- 
volved in the “ Universal” system is as 
far-reaching in the art of winding as was 
the discovery of Howe in placing the eye 
of the needle at its point in the art of 
sewing by power. As indicating the wide 
scope and broad applicability of this sys- 
tem to the world’s industries, it has been 
well summarized in the statement that 
“the ‘Universal’ winding system lends 
itself to the economic and artistic con- 
struction of every fabric of service to or 
worn by mankind; that by its help it be- 
comes possible to use with the greatest 
advantage all the mechanical aids known 
in the fabrication of every article for use 
or ornamentation, including the loom, the 
sewing-machine, the knitting-frame, the 
braider, the lapping or insulating ma- 
chine, twisting or twining frames, lace- 
making and reaping machines, as well as 
all methods for producing electric magnets 
in the transmission of sound, light, heat, 
and power.” It has been further stated 
that, since it is the only scientific or 
complete winding system in existence, it 
has justified its name by its universal 
application and adoption throughout the 
world. 





Martyr to Everyman 


I prREAM strange dreams for you, 
I have long thoughts for you, 

I sing all songs for you, 

I dare great deeds for you. 


And I am crowned with thorns by you, 
Mine eyes are closed with dust by you, 
I am repaid for loving you. 

SHAEMAS .O’SHEEL. 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
wee HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ottle. +*s 








Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


or full length 
drawers, You 


cannot feel it. 
Insist on hav- 


contour of leg 
perfectly. 
No metal 

touches the flesh 








say, “l 
want Sum- 
mer Underwear,” but say, 
“Give me B.V.D.” It's 
the best-known mark on 
the best-made and coolest 
Summer Underwear. 


This Red Woven Label 


. Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. \ 
Silk Pd’t, Gold Pi., 50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 











You want the Best 
Condensed Milk—Don’t You? 


Well, That’s 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 















must be on a garment, if it’s a genuine 
B.V.D. We make no garments with- 
out it. Sold at shops that aim to give 
their customers quality, and under- 
wear satisfaction. Accept only the 
B.V.D. red woven label on 
Loose Fitting 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 


and 
Knee Length Drawers. 
$.50, $1.00, and $1.50 a garment. 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 
65 Worth Street, 
New York. 










Original and 
World's Standard. 


It Has No Equal 
for Nursery and 
Household. 
















BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
**Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 NEW YORK 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 
Hand, Horse and Motor Power 


B The N.Y. City Park 

~~ Dept., 

The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 

Princeton University, 

Most of the Leading 
Golf and Country 
Clubs of the U. S., 


And many owners of 
Large Estates use 
COLDWELL’S 


Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Names and References 
will be sent on request. 



































Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell St, - NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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A Safe Investment 
A Good Income 


These are the two points the investor should look for before 
purchasing any security. 

Our experience of thirty-four years has convinced us that this 
combination can best be obtained by an investment in well-chosen 
Public Utility Bonds. 

We have made a study of this class of security for years, and we can 
offer the bonds of various Public Service Corporations which we have 
investigated thoroughly, and unhesitatingly recommend to the con- 
servative investor, at prices to yield better than 5 per cent. 

We shall be glad to send our booklet, ‘‘ Public Utility ‘Bonds As 
Investments,” free of cost to all who are interested, together with 
circulars describing special issues. 

Ask for Circular No. 634-N. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS’ 


BOSTON, MASS. 
San Francisco 


JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING : : ; 
New York 
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BONDS 


35 Congress Street, Boston 

















INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


JAMES W. HULL, President 
W. D. WYMAN, Vice Pres. and Treas. 
THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary 


J. M. LEE, Actuary 
ROBT. H. DAVENPORT, Ass'’t.-Sec’y. 


LL policies issued by the BERKSHIRE give to the insured the advantages 
of the perfected NON-FORFEITURE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
under which each policy practically combines the protection of Life 

Insurance with the accumulative feature of a Savings Bank deposit. 

The strong financial condition of the Company, its liberal policies, and 
its promptness in paying all claims, make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable 
Company for both policy-holder and agent. 

For full particulars, address the Home Office of the Company at 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Large ROAD MAP of the “Berkshire Hills” sent free upon application. 














Marvels in Dainty China 


Jones, McDurree & Srratron Com- 
pany, one of the largest crockery, china, 
and glass houses in the world, covering 
the United States in its operations and 
enjoying a successful business career, was 
founded in 1810, a century ago. 





The Late Otis Norcross 


There is no great house in Europe under 
one roof doing a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in these products of these lines from 
the various countries of the world. The 
London houses, as well as those of the 
continental cities, sell mostly the products 
of their respective countries; but in Bos- 
ton all foreign brands, as well as the best 
American wares, are to be found in one 
store. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Com- 
pany have steadily progressed, always 
meeting their promises and weathering all 
the financial panics successfully. 

The business was established in 1810, 
in what was then Fish Street, in the 
shadow of Faneuil Hall, by the father 
of former Mayor Otis Norcross. From 
1826 to 1873 (forty-seven years) they 
were in South Market Street. When he 
became Mayor, Mr. Norcross retired, and 
Howland & Jones succeeded to the busi- 


ness. Mr. Howland died in 1871, and 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, since in- 
corporated, succeeded to the business. 


From 1873 to 1906 (thirty-three years) 
they were on Federal Street, corner of 
Franklin. In 1906 they moved into their 
present store on Franklin Street, corner 
of Hawley. Theif Farnsworth Street 
storehouse at South Boston is on _ the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. This road brings to their store- 
house doors car-loads of crates from the 
Cunard and White Star piers, also glass- 
ware in car-loads from the Western fac- 
tories, thus avoiding the cost of carting. 

Their trade extends to every State in 
the Union, and their buyers visit the 
potteries of England. France, Germany, 
Austria, China, and Japan. 

Otis Norcross, who succeeded the found- 
er, was one of the exemplary Mayors of 
Boston, giving much of his time to public 
affairs and never keeping his salary, which 
was given to charity. During his term of 
office he never appointed a friend or rela- 
tive to any position. 

The concern is now managed and owned 
by six directors, five of whom have been 
together uninterruptedly for over forty 
years, and all, including Theodore Jones, 
for twenty-five years. The directors are 
Jerome Jones, Louis P. MeDuffee, Solomon 
P. Stratton, Franklin S. Williams, Fred- 
erick E. Proctor, Theodore .Jones. 





Jerome Jones 


Jerome Jones came in as an apprentice 
in 1853, going through the various depart- 
ments from errand boy up. For fifteen 
years, as foreign buyer, he visited the 
potteries and glass- houses of England, 
France, and Germany. He is still chair- 
man of the board and takes deep interest 
in its progress. Naturally, Mr. Jones 
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pays the penalty of his success, and he 
has been called to aid in the management 
of financial affairs of public institutions 
and commercial bodies. He has _ been 
president of the Board of Trade, New Eng- 
land Earthenware Association, the Com- 
mercial Club, and Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, and director in the Boston Tran- 
script Company, trustee of Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, and he is now chairman of the 
Committee on Maritime Affairs of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Jones has said, * My father, in his 
letters to me, often reminded me to be 
careful of three things—health, reputa- 
tion, money, and in that order.” Good 
advice. 

Mr. Stratton, as foreign buyer for many 
years, has made trips around the world, 
including visits to the potteries of Japan 
and China, to procure the best at original 
sources. Theodore Jones is treasurer and 
the present foreign buyer, and came in as 
an apprentice in 1885 from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

While their business is largely whole- 
sale, the firm has a large clientele all 
over the country for the richest china and 
glassware. Nothing is too good for them 
if it is a meritorious product. Some 
years ago a gentleman said: “ Every year 
I give my wife a handsome anniversary 
present. Hitherto it has been paintings, 
jewels, or something of the sort. Have 
you anything worth $1,000?” Mr. Jones 
replied: “1 saw recently at the Royal 
Worcester works a dozen superb dessert- 
plates, specimens of costly work, artistic- 
ally painted by a famous artist, each plate 
having a copy of one of Landseer’s pic- 
tures—The Monarch of the Glen, Dignity 
and Impudence, Suspense. Judge and Jury, 
ete., together with four compotes which 
would cost about £200, no two pictures 
alike, with initials cut in the border and 
on the back in fired gilt letters in fac- 
simile or script, ‘From So-and-so to So- 
and-so,’ with the date of the anniversary.” 

The customer ordered them. They came 
out beautiful specimens of painting, which 
would stand the scrutiny of the magnify- 
ing-glass and fired so as to be indelible. 
They were admired by many, so much so 
that the purchaser had a mahogany cabi- 
net made for them displayed in his din- 
ing-room at one side under French plate- 
glass doors. 

Much of this decorating to order is 
done, and much of the china the firm 
selis is more valuable than it would be 
were it solid silver, owing to its artistic 
decoration. ,*, 











Three Years to Make 
Each Pipe 


Your smoke can’t give you all of its charm, 
its comfort, its rare, soothing pleasure if you 
spoil it with a poorly made pipe. 

Tobacco can’t do itself justice in a pipe 


that’s made in a hurry. You can’t realize all 
that this means until you smoke a 





(Made in England) 

For 61 years these pipes have been known as 
the best the world can produce. 

Each of these peerless pipes passes through 
210 operations—and in each the workman fakes 
his time. 

The bowls of these pipes are turned from 
briar root that is seasoned for three solid years. 
And after they are turned, an average of only 
36 per cent. of these bowls is accepted by our 
three sets of inspectors. 

All of this time, this care, this effort is neces- 
sary to give you a perfect smoke. At its price, 
a BBB pipe is cheaper than a common pipe. 


All Styles —All Prices 


Sold in nearly every town in the world. If 
not on sale at your dealer’s, send us his name on 
a postal and we shall see that you are supplied. 
ADOLPH FRANKAU & CO., Ltd. 
U. S. Branch, 119 W. 23d St., New York 














Hunyadi 
Janos 


Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 
Stomach Disorders, 


CONSTIPATIO 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 









































ASK FOR IT AT_THE CLUB, Care 
or Burret 


INSIST ON ‘BLatz~ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED DIRECT 














**When Good Fellows Get 
Together ”’ 


Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
~ base) are the most popular. At all good dealers. 


i = HEUBLEIN BRO. Hartford NewYork London 
W. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3,$2.50 & $2 

THE STANDARD re 

FOR 30O YEARS. 

Millions of men wear 
W.L. Douglas shoes be- 
cause they are the low- 
est prices, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. 
Made upon honor, of the 
bestleathers,bythemost 
skilled workmen, in all 
the latest fashions. 

W. L. Douglas $5.00 and 
$4.00 shoes equal Custom 
Bench Work costing $6to$8. 
Boys’ Shoes, $3, $2.50 & $2. : : 

W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by Stamping his 
name and price on the bottom. Look forit. Take No 
Substitute. Fast Color Eyelets. 

Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If not 
for saletn our town write for Mail Order Catalog,showing 


how to order by mail. Shoes ordered direct from factory 
delivered free. W. L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass. 
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The Confectionery Trade in 
the United States 


Tne history of the confectionery trade 
in the United States is interesting, as 
showing the enormous advance in an in- 
dustry with which most people are com- 
paratively unacquainted. We read much 
in the papers of the immense volume of 
trade in steel, sugar, cotton, wheat, wool, 
and other staples, but the average man, 
when he buys « box of chocolates or gives 
his children a few pennies for candy, 
probably fails to realize that he is con- 
tributing to the success of a business that 
already stands well up in the list of 
American industries, 

The early history of the trade in this 
country is somewhat obscure, as little was 
published in relation to it until within 
the last sixty years. 

The art of manufacturing confections 
and sweet preparations was at first large- 
ly confined to apothecaries and physicians, 
who used sugar and honey to disguise the 
taste of their medicines; but in later years 
the making of confectionery became a 
separate and distinct business. 

Few modern industries have experienced 
more frequent or more radical changes 
during the past century. Previous to 
the vear 1851 the manufacture of 
“boiled sweets” was largely an English 
specialty. 

In that year the London confectioners 
made a unique display of their gevods 
at the first interpational exposition in 
that city, and the interest than aroused 
gave a new impulse to the business in 
Germany and France, which latter coun- 
try excelled in the manufacture of choco- 
late bonbons and comfits. 

In the United States we find that as 
early as 1816 there were published the 
names of twenty confectioners in the city 
of Philadelphia who were making and 
selling candies. Boston in the same year 
had four or five and New York about the 
same number, the first one having been es- 
tablished there about 1806. As a rule, 
each confectioner made his own goods, his 
stock in trade being limited to the ordi- 
nary stick candies. sugar plums, and mo- 
lasses candy, while all fancy goods were 
imported, chiefly from France. 

Previous to 1845 the manufacture of 
confectionery was in a somewhat crude 
state. In that year Sebastien Chauveau, 
of Philadelphia, who was the earliest in 
America to manufacture gumdrops, jujube 
paste, and marshmallows, imported the 
first revolving steam pan, and in 1846 a 
machine for making lozenges was invented 
and constructed by Oliver R. Chase, of 
Boston, who with his brother built up a 
large business in that branch of the in- 
dustry. 

The introduction of machinery gave a 
tremendous impetus to the business, and 
the adontion of many inventions and im- 
provements in this line was the beginning 
of another large industry—the manufac- 
ture of all sorts of appliantes for the con- 
fectionery trade. 

Some idea of the wonderful growth of 
the candy business in the United States 
may be obtained from the official statistics 
as published at Washington beginning 
with the year 1850. 

In the year 1850 there were 383 con- 
fectionery establishments in the United 
States, with a capital of $1,035,551 and 
a product worth $3,040,671. In 1860 there 
were 541 establishments, with a capital 
of $1,568,478: and a _ product worth 
$5,361,100. 

During the next ten years the num- 
ber of establishments was almost doubled 
—41 in 1870—and the capital engaged 
had increased to $4,995,293, while the 
value of the product was almost tripled 
—$15,922,643. By 1880 there were 1,450 
confectionery establishments, in which $8,- 
486,874 was invested and producing $25,- 
637,033 worth of goods. During the next 
decade the number of establishments and 
the value of the output were more than, 
doubled. 

In the year 1890 there were 2,921 estab- 
lishments, with a capital of $23,326,799 
and a product: worth $55,997,101. By the 
year 1900 the number of factories had in- 
creased to over 4,000 and the value of the 
output to approximately $100,000,000. 
The figures for 1910 are not yet available, 
but it is likely that they will show 
a value in goods produced of fully 
$150,000,000. 

Imposing as these figures are, they are 
somewhat misleading as to the real growth 
and magnitude of the business. They give 
only the result of production in the large 
factories, chiefly located in the great cities, 
and take no account of the immense 
amount of sweets produced by the enor- 
mous number of small manufacturers in 
all sections of the country. q 
The manufacture of confectionery is 
carried on in large, clean. well-lighted, 
and well-ventilated factories. A_ high 
grade of skilled labor is employed, and 
new ideas are constantly being evolved 
for the gratification of the national sweet 
tooth, for Americans, as a class, are the 
greatest candy-eaters on the face of the 
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~ OLD COLONY 


TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 


es | 
TRE es 6 et 8 
DEPOSITS (May 3, 1910) 


$2,500,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
68,907,373.17 


OFFICERS 
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A NATIONAL BANK 1864 
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FIFTY YEARS 


of sound, independent management, combined with a central 
location and courteous treatment of customers, should recommend 
a bank to those seeki g banking facilities. 


This bank unites all of these features and solicits your business. 


WEBSTER AND ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


JOHN P. 
JOSEPH S. BIGELOW, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. 


' Surplus and Profits, $1,000,000 


LYMAN, President 
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New England’s Paper-makers 


THE paper manufacturing industry is 
one of the most important in the United 
States. It employs a capitai investment 
of more than $350,000,000, creates an anr- 
nual product of about $300,000,000 in 
value, representing an annual output of 
over four million tons of paper of the 
various -grades, and employs more than 
one hundred thousand people. Within 
thirty years there has been an increase of 
something like three hundred million dol- 
lars in investment. and two hundred 
million dollars in annual output. 

New England was one of the first sec- 
tions to take up the manufacture of paper, 
and for years most of the paper of all 
grades manufactured- was made there. 
Within twenty years the discovery of new 
materials for manufacturing paper and 


pulp, as well as the building of new 
plants, has changed the output of the 
New England manufacturers from all 


grades of paper to practically the manu- 
facture of finer grades of writing and 
ledger papers. 

This revolution in the quality of paper, 
however, does not apply to Maine, where 
the great growth has been in the manu- 
facture of so-called wood papers. The 
other States are the great producing 
States of the country in the higher grades 
of paper and specialties. Whole towns 
are dependent upon this industry for their 
success, 

All over Massachusetts and Connecticut 
will be found small mills in which the 
output is almost confined to specialties, 
because their product. is well known and 
has been made for years in a particular 
mill. The pure water necessary to turn 
out a high grade of paper is here found 
in abundance. The mills ‘are owned large- 
lv by the same families that originally 
started them years ago. Their product is 
well knewn in the trade, and of the total 


amount of paper manufactured in_ the 
United States, New England produces 


about twenty-five per cent. of all grades 
and probably ninety per cent. of the higher 
grades of writing-papers. 

Methods in the manufacture of paper 
have changed greatly within twenty-five 
years. ‘Then the rags were collected by 
the tin-peddler. He travelled about the 
country trading tin and glassware for the 
collection of rags upon which the house 
wife depended for her kitchen untensils. 
To-day there are very few rags collected 
in this manner, most of them being im- 
ported from foreign countries or collecte: 
in the large cities, where this occupation 
has become a business in itself. 

The collection of the waste materials 
makes it possible for the manufacturers 
of paper to compete with the foreign prod- 
uct. The revolution which has oceurred 
in the manufacture of paper applies par- 
ticularly to the cheaper grades, where 
pulps made of wood are used almost ex- 
clusively. In the higher grades rags are 
still used, and as the demand for these 
special products is not as large in indi- 
vidual orders, the business has been con- 
tinued in the same localities and in prac- 
tically the same manner for a great many 
years. The importance of this industry 
to New England is very great, and there 
is no reason why New England should not 
continue to manufacture these grades of 
paper in competition with any other part 
of the United States. There is more skill 
and experience required in turning’ out 
these papers than in the coarser grades. 
It is practically impossible to build and 
operate successfully large mills for turn- 
ing out the higher grades of paper—which 
is not true as to many other grades. 

The history ef New England shows that 
many men prominent in the affairs of 
State and nation were connected with this 
industry. Congressmen, Senators, and 
connected with 
paper-making. 





Vegetable Silk 


A KIND of vegetable silk is obtained 
from a tree attaining the size of an or- 
dinary chestnut-tree, which abounds in 
Paraguay. It can be woven into threads, 
but the chief use for it at present is for 
the stuffing of quilts and cushions, for 
which purpose it seems well adapted on 
account of its extreme lightness. This 
silk resembles a glossy down, and grows 
in bolls about six inches long and about 
four and one-half inches in diameter. 

Near Stettin, in Germany, there is a 
manufactory that turns out skein silk 
made from wood pulp. It i8 said that no 
special kind of wood is needed to furnish 
the pulp. The latter, after undergoing a 
chemical treatment, is driven by hydraulic 
pressure through very fine tubes. The 
strands thus formed are, separately, hard- 
ly perceptible to the eye. Eighteen of 
them twisted together make a thread of 
silk. This silk is very soft and of a 
cream color. It is not as strong as gen- 
uine silk, but there is said to be a large 
demand for it abroad. 























Charles S. Sergeant, Vice-President 


WHEN any one undertakes to point out 
what a street-railway system ought to be, 
and searches among the existing street-rail- 
way companies for the best example that 
‘an be found, it is much more than an even 
chance that the selection will fail upon the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company, that 
operates all of the elevated and under- 
ground lines and most of the surface lines 
in Boston and vicinity. In extent of ser- 
vice, rate of fare, honesty of capitalization, 
and public policy, it is usually found at or 
near the head of every list made up on the 
basis of merit. 

The system includes 460 miles of track 
used for surface cars, and 24 miles of track 
used for elevated trains. There are three 
subways or tunnels, and between nine and 
ten miles of elevated structure now in opera- 
tion. Surface, underground, and overhead 
lines are all operated as a part of one sys- 
tem, and free transfers are given to enable 
a passenger to continue his trip in the same 
general direction within a territory of about 
one hundred and twenty-five square miles. 
It is possible to ride a distance of nearly 
twenty miles for five cents. 

The capitalization of both the Elevated 
Company and the West End Street Railway 
Company, that owns most of the surface 
lines operated by the Elevated Company 
under a lease, not only contains no watered 
stock, but is actually less by several million 
dollars than the money that has been paid 
in by the stockholders and invested in the 
property. The company has never attempt- 
ed to pay large dividends. It has been the 
policy to keep the corporation in such sound 
financial condition that capital could be se- 
cured at low rates on account of the safety 
of investment. . 

Last year the company carried 281,- 
000,000 revenue passengers and about 166,- 
000,000 free transfer passengers, making a 
total of 447,000,000. It has about 3500 
surface and elevated cars, and over 8000 
employees. The bureau of operation is in 
charge of Mr. Charles 8. Sergeant, vice-presi- 
dent, who is recognized as one of the ablest 
street-railway managers in the country. 

The company not only paysits men good 
wages, but it does many other things for 
their benefit. Within the last seven years 
it has voluntarily increased the wages of its 
car-service men three times, although no 
dissatisfaction had been expressed or any 
request for an increase made by the men. 
It was the first company to adopt the prin- 
ciple of an increasing rate of wages for con- 
tinuous employment and a pension system 
for its incapacitated car-service men. Good 
service ‘s recognized at the end of each year 
by giving to each man who has been in the 
car service for more than six months, and 
whose record is reasonably satisfactory, a 
substantia] reward in addition to his regular 
wages. Last year rewards were [paid in 
sums of $20 and $25 to about 3500 men, and 
the sum distributed among them amounted 
to nearly $75,000. 

The total earnings last year amounted to 
about $14,500,000. Of this sum about one- 
eighth was paid to the public in the form of 
taxes, expenditures for public benefit, fer the 
use of streets, and for rentals of underground 
lines. Since the elevated lines owned by the 
company were opened for operation, none of 
the revenue of the company has been used to 
increase dividends. About $7,500,000 has 
been paid to stockholders in dividends, and 
ahout $17,500,000 has been paid to the 
public. Pi 
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Bills of exchange bought 

ette rs and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 

to Europe and South Af- 

f rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

Oo ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

. Collections made. _Inter- 

© red it national Cheques. Certifi- 
® cates of Deposit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 

For 35 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

of, methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
{+} which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal inv ion. Please ask for Loan List No. 7 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence,Kans 
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MORE THAN 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


OF PAPER MAKING 


is the story of the largest non-incorporated Paper Manufacturing and 
Roofing Business in this country. 





Needham, Massachusetts. Our main plant on the Neponset River was 

established about 1817. During this time our business has been developed by 
four generations of one family in a direct line—a statement interesting and _proba- 
bly unexampled in the History of Paper Making in America. 

Within a decade we have built mills which we now operate in Norwood, 


Mass.; Phillipsdale, R. I.; Hamilton, Canada; Pont Rouge, Canada. 


I* 1795, George Bird purchased a water-power and began paper making in 
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F Daily Maximum i NEPONSET Daily Roofing 
} Paper Mill Capacity 
on WATERPROOF PAPERS, 600000 sq. feet 
E : ROOFINGS, Waterproof Paper 
a 3 00000 lbs. | | Special Papers for Special Purposes. |_| 800000 sq. feet 4 
| J 
, ; | MAIN MILL AND HOME. OFFICE 
F & W. B { R D & S O N 6 EAST WALPOLE, MASS., U.S.A. 





















Grasp This! 


To enjoy real suspender com- 
fort you must wear Shirley 
President Suspenders. 

The sliding ¢ord in the back, which 
§ is an exclusive feature of 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
— 


makes them responsive to every 
movement, and by equalizing 
strain not only insures greates 

comfort but maximum wear. = | eam 


Three weights—two lengths. Signed | 
= on every pair. <At dealers Salgpede! 
or direct for 5o0c. 

hehe tf 


Pee, “le Vv 
READ OUR GUARANTEE 
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American 


: Glue 
Company 












121 BEVERLY STREET BOSTON 








774 Main Street, 
SHIRLEY, MASs. 
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e 
In all-tin packages, '4 and '4 lb. = 
x: packsyes, 4 5nd am in the world, and our use of latest 


coffee machinery guarantees absolute 
uniformity 


All-tin is the only, tea package | 
that retains the delicate tea aroma, 


All substitutes fortin are only sube™ 
stitutes, and allow the escape of the 
aroma and admit noxious odors, 


White House represents a lifetime of 
Eierience in selecting, roasting and 
m blending coffee, and the all-tin can 
White Housé has) that delicious © keeps in all valuable volatile odors and 
“bouquet” that comes from ex- 
pert blending of different kinds 
of tea and without which tea ™ 
is a failure. = 
The White House Brand Tea is 
always fresh, never stale,and is 
unvarying in flayor and “bou- 
quet.” Packed under per- 
fect sanitary conditions. 
YOU try it! “The cup : - rs One, two, three-pound tins. 
that cheers.” Never in bulk. 


aroma and keeps out all noxious odors. 
For 20 years the standard and suits 
when others disappoint. National 
reputation and distribution — you 
can get White House Coffee any- 
where. Stored and handled _ under 
perfect sanitary conditions. Put 

it to the real test —try it on 

your own table. 























Arlington Mills 


INCORPORATED 1865 


Lawrence, = — = Mass. 


FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, Treasurer 
78 Chauncy St., Boston 


= = 


Wool Combed on Commission 
‘Worsted Tops 
Worsted Yarns 

Worsted Dress Goods 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


Mercerized Yarns 


= — = 


WILLIAM WHITMAN & CO. 
Selling Agents 


—_{ — = 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 

















Cleaning the Oil Pipe-lines 


Tue long pipes that carry crude pe- 
troleum from the oil-wells to the re- 
imeries many miles distant are cleaned 
in different ways, of which the following 
is perhaps the most ingenious. 

As the oil flows through these under- 
ground conduits some of the paraffin in 
the fluid encrusts the sides of the pipes 
and proves a serious hindrance to the free 
passage of the current of oil. 

To remedy this evil there has been 
employed a knife about two feet in length, 
with a sharp edge, constructed like the 
thread of a serew; indeed, the knife re- 
sembles a huge headless screw. It is, of 
course, slightly smaller than the pipe 
through which it is to pass. 

When the. thickness of the crust of 
paraffin renders a cleansing necessary this 
instrument is inserted in ‘the pipe at the 
oil-fields. ‘The pressure of the stream of 
oil drives it forward, revolving rapidly as 
it hurries along, and scrapes the channels 
clean. 

It turns and twists and cleanses in this 
manner throughout its whole journey, and 
finally drops from the pipes in the midst 
of the vast stream of petroleum that 
empties into the receiving tanks. Its 
edges are duller than when it set out on 
its journey, but otherwise it is in perfect 
condition. It is at once shipped back to 
the .oil-wells, where it is sharpened and 
laid away until its services are again 
needed. 





The Father of Laughing-gas 


A monument was unveiled in the Place 
des Etats Unis, Paris, not long ago, in 
honor of the American surgeon and den- 
tist, Horace Wells, the discoverer of ni- 
trous oxide, or “ laughing,” gas. Although 
its properties had been made known as 
early as the year 1800, Wells was the first 
to employ it in dentistry. He made a 

















The Paris monument to Horace 
Wells, discoverer of nitrous-oxide gas 


visit to Paris, where he communicated his 
discovery to the French medical societies. 
A dispute arose as to who might claim 
the credit of the discovery of anesthesia, 
and Wells, rendered insane by the con- 
flicting claims and by constant experi- 
ments upon himself with chloroform, 
committed suicide in 3848 at the age of 
thirty-three. 





A Chance for Mountain- 
Climbers 


Miss ANNIE S. Peck, the indefatigable 
mountain-climber, will sai] again in June 
for South America, this time down the 
East Coast, visiting Brazil, Uruguay, and 
the Argentine Centennial Exposition at 
Buenos Aires. Crossing the Andes by the 
new tunnel to Chile, Miss Peck will visit 
the exposition at Santiago, returning by 
the west coast to Panama, calling in 
Bolivia and Peru on the way. Although 
the trip is intended primarily to investi- 
gate the opportunities for trade and the 
conditions of life in the countries men- 
tioned, Miss Peck can. hardly pass all 
those mountains without skipping up at 
least one. On this occasion Miss Peck 
offers to give the benefit of her experience 
and knowledge of Spanish to two or three 
persons who, for the moderate outlay of 
$1,500, might like to participate in a four 
months’ tour, giving them an opportunity 
for mountain-climbing if desired, but by 
no means making it obligatory. The trip 


includes a wonderful combination of great 
cities, tropical and temperate vegetation, 
immense plains, and magnificent mountain 
scenery. Miss Peck may be addressed in 
care of Harper & Brothers. ,*, 
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The Ale that Leads the World 


THERE are many establishments in this 
country where beer is brewed, and many 
of them brew ale as well. But there is 
only one that brews ale exclusively. This 
is the Frank Jones Brewing Company, 
Lid., of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. It 
is not only the sole brewery that manu- 
factures ale alone, but it is likewise the 
oldest. 


“ Hops, Reformation, bays, and beer 
Came into England all in one year,” 


says an old distich. Ale is _ precisely 
three and a half centuries old, at least 
so far as the English-speaking world is 
concerned. It is the apotheosis of beer. 
Beer in one ferm or another is brewed 
universally among all nations of the earth. 
It was described by Tacitus as drunk by 
the natives of Getmany. 

The fame of the Frank _— ales has 
extended all over the world. ,Long before 
Portsmouth received the title of the Con- 
ference City it had become known as the 
home of Frank Jones, a type of the Amer- 
ican self-made man, and also as the home 
of the Frank Jones Brewing Company. 
Portsmouth and the Frank Jones ales are 
indissolubly connected in the minds of 
many. During the international con- 
ferences at Portsmouth between the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian and Japanese 
governments the members of both commis- 
sions tasted the product of the Frank 
Jones Brewing Company, and they pro- 
nounced it to be the most palatable bever- 
age that they had tasted in the United 
States. It is considered probable that this 
experience will go far toward popularizing 
the use of American ale in both Japan 
and Russia. 

The Frank Jones Brewing Company is 
capitalized for $6,000,000. The plant, 
which covers an area of thirteen acres, 
has a capacity of 500,000 barrels a year, 
while its bottling-works turn out about 
50,000 bottles a day. The employees num- 
ber about 300. Yet even this small army 
has difficulty in meeting the popular de- 
mand for the product of the Frank Jones 
Brewing Company. 

It is a matter of common information 
that the Frank Jones Brewing Company 
is the only company in New England 
which owns its own malt-houses and 
makes its own malt. The reason for this, 
which involves the company in a needless 
expense of about ten cents on every bushel 
of malt used, is that, in the opinion of 
the Frank Jones Brewing Company—an 
opinion based upon years of experience— 
it is not possible to produce ales of the 
standard quality demanded when the malt 
that is obtained in the open market is 
used. Yet, by using first-class commercial 
malt a considerable saving could be ef- 
fected in the company’s expenditures. 
But the Frank Jones Brewing Company 
set the standard for ales in this country, 
and it considers it more necessary to live 
up to this than to force profits by pro- 
ducing a slightly inferior ale, even though 
this would still be superior to the common 
ales of the day. 

Throughout the great plant of the 
Frank Jones Brewing Company the ut- 
most precautions are employed to main- 
tain the best possible sanitary conditions. 
Quality and purity are held to be of equal 
importance. Even the air is_ filtered. 
Those who are in any way familiar with 
the unsanitary conditions and deceptive 
practices that often prevail in independent 
bottling-plants will appreciate this fea- 
ture. After all, one does like to know that 
the ale one is drinking is clean as well as 
palatable. And the Frank Jones ale is 
clean — it cannot be anything else but 
clean. The most stringent sanitary regu- 
lations are rigidly enforced, with the idea 
that whatsoever goes into the American 
home should, above all else, be pure and 
of the highest possible quality. 

The Frank Jones Brewing Company is 
always pleased to welcome visitors to its 
great plant at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. Here it conducts the largest brew- 
ery in the East and one of the largest in 
the world. No person who is interested 
in mechanical appliances should fail to 
take advantage of the Frank Jones Brew- 
ing Company’s invitation. Nor is it only 
the mechanic who will derive profit and 
pleasure from a visit to this immense 
brewery. People are interested in ale: 
they like to see it manufactured. And 
the Frank Jones ale is ale in the best 
sense of the word. The official red, white, 
and blue shield of the Frank Jones Brew- 
ing Company has come to stand in the 
community as a symbol of purity in ales 
—of quality and cleanliness and genuine 
satisfaction. 

The Frank Jones India Pale Ale, the 
Homestead Ale, and the Nourishing Stout 
are three brands that are famous through- 
out the world, both in civilized countries 
and where the white man has taken up 
the burden of civilizing the benighted. 
As compared with the ‘imported brands, 
the ales manufactured by the Frank Jones 
Brewing Company are considered to be 
more palatable and equally = 
while they are less expensive. ,*» 
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Do You Wear 


Goodyear 


Welts? 


Yes, probably, without knowing it. 





If your shoes are easy, dressy and 
durable, they are 


GOODYEAR WELTS ! 


No matter where you bought them or under 
what name. 


If they are just like hand-sewed shoes— 
only smarter in appearance, 


They are 
GOODYEAR WELTS ! 


Do you know why it is so much easier than it used 
to be to buy a shoe that fits the foot comfortably 
at the first wearing ? 


Do you know why it is tnat so few ever think it 
worth while nowadays to have their shoes made 


by hand ? 


Do you know why it is that the average man on 
the street today has a better-fitting, better-looking, 
better-wearing shoe than the millionaire of yesterday 
—at a fraction of the expense ? 


It is because the making of shoes has been revolu- 
tionized in the past ten years by the general use of the 
Goodyear Welt system of shoe machinery, which 
means :— | 


Satisfaction for the wearer ; 
Better business for the dealer ; 


Prosperity for the manufacturer ; 
Improved conditions of labor. 











ORTY-FOUR years’ experience has va 
enabled Rice & Hutchins to produce wy 
shoes which combine ease, perfect-fitting S. 
qualities, and up-to-date style. \ 
@ Our eight large factories are located in \e 
New England, which is the home of fine 
shoemaking. \ 
@ As “ world shoemakers for the whole % 
family "’ each one of our eight factories 4 
contributes its respective lines representing 
the maximum goodness at the minimum cost. 
@ Wearers of Rice & Hutchins shoes are in 


comfortably, tastefully, and economically 


shod. 
WS. RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. p@e 


World’s Shoemakers for the Whole Family 
14-20 High Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Drum or frictional winding is illustrated by 
several styles of machines, including those 
known as Coombs, Hetherington, Foster, 
Dobson ‘& Barlow, Broadbent, Stubbs, Cam- 
less, Hill & Brown, etc. — these machines 
varying in structure, but all producing a pack- 
age having large, IRREGULAR SPACINGS 
into which the succeeding coils of yarn are 
PRESSED by contact with the FRICTION 
ROLL OR DRUM. 
@ As distinct from drum winding there is 
practically no pressure or friction put upon 
the package itself by the "UNIVERSAL" 
SYSTEM: the material wound being laid 
in a symmetrical manner, either "close," or 
as "open" as desired. ‘Fhe twist is undis- 
nell, and actual tests prove yarn wound by 
the "UNIVERSAL" SYSTEM to be 
STRONGER than when wound on drum 


winders. 
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Direct iy above the western wing of the 
Lowney Bonbon Factory in this picture rises 
the spire of the old North Church, where 
the lanterns were hung out for Paul Revere 
on the night of his memorable ride. On the 
left is Constitution Wharf, where Silas Talbot 
built the frigate Constitution, the ‘‘ Old Iron- 
sides ’’ knqwn in song and story. The water 
is the water of Boston Harbor, where the tea 
was thrown over when “taxation without 
representation” became an issue between our 
ancestors and the ancestor of Edward VII. 

Amidst these historic surroundings, and 
upborne by the Boston spirit, some thou- 
sand of active workmen and women are busy 
supplying the demand for the most popular 
superfine chocolate bonbons in the world. 
Over twenty million packages of these en- 
ticing candies were turned out last year. 
Wholesome pleasure was given that number 
of times to people from New Zealand around 
the world and back again to the Philippines. 

No doubt the public thinks of Mr. Lowney 
as a tottering graybeard, if living at all. 
He has been advertising Itis delicious bon- 
bons so long that a stranger, meeting him 
for the first time,-is always surprised to find 
him a comparatively young man, with the 
vitality to put his honorable personality 
into every bonbon, his ‘‘name on every 
piece,’ for decades to come. He conceived 
the idea as a very young man, twenty-seven 
years ago, of putting on the market at a 
reasonable price a strictly superfine bonbon 
made of the choicest materials exactly as 
Mother Nature grew them, without any 
adulteration or cheapening process what- 
ever. He has never swerved from this first 
program. His prices have been as staple 
as the price of-postage-stamps. The prices 
of his raw materials have changed from year 
to year with a steady tendency upwards, but 
his delectable goods have remained practi- 
cally unchanged to the pubEc. This last year 
a special box at one dollar has been intro- 
duced for the very particular and exacting 
purchaser, but others can still remain true 
to the regular and popular “ Lowney’s.” 

Another experiment of his that has been 
almost universally imitated is his idea of put- 
ting hisassortments in sealed packages to keep 
them untouched and unspoiled until they 
reach the consumer. This was the origin of 
the pretty lithographed boxes now so com- 
mon in the stores. But the original intention 
was entirely hygienic. It was felt by Mr. 
Lowney that food, and especially food that was 
not to be cooked, must reach the public, and 
certainly children, sealed and guarded from 
the chances of handling and contamination. 


” 





In fact, Mr. Lowney is known to his in- 
timates as a pure-food crank. He insists 
on a cleanliness almost fussy. No salesman 
ever offers him an adulterant but once. No 
cheapening process interests him if it en- 
tails the slightest deviation from his stand- 
ard of quality. Only better machinery will 
be considered. As chairman or member of 
committees of the National Confectioners’ 
Association and National Association of 
Manufacturers, he has fought the good fight 
for pure food. His own business has never 
needed government supervision, because his 
standards have always been above the law. 
When the Pure Food Law was passed the 
only question that arose was one of defi- 
nition, not of quality. It concerned the 
question of calling a certain article Cocoa 
Powder or Chocolate Powder, and the law 
was finally interpreted in accordance with 
the Lowney practice. 

The history of The Walter M. Lowney 
Company is the biography of a man, and 
that is why so much has been said about 
Mr. Lowney. His upright dealing has been 
the spirit of the company and has been the 
foundation of its great’success. It grew to 
such proportions that when the purchases 
of chocolate for coating the bonbons grew 
to a quarter of a million dollars a year it 
was decided to manufacture the coating at 
home and incidentally manufacture cocoa 
and cooking-chocolate for the grocery trade 
and all kinds of vanilla and milk-chocolate 
for eating. From this decision came the 
admirably arranged chocolate factory at 
Mansfield, Mass., seen below, where the raw 
cocoa beans go in at the sixth story and, 
falling from story to story, are roasted, 
blended, and ground, and come out at the 
lower story as either cocoa or some kind of 
chocolate, according to the machines they 
pass through as they fall. Here again the 
watchful eye sees to it that nothing but the 
best goes in and nothing but the most super- 
fine comes out. Itis the New England spirit 
again which sets its mind upon a high stand- 
ard and then takes the pains to make the 
product as near the ideal as is humanly pos- 
sible. It is because the barren soil of New 
England raises such efficient men that her 
products are known everywhere for their 
quality and workmanship. 

An offshoot of these two factories over 
the border, where both bonbons and cocoa 
are made, is The Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., at Montreal, a Yan- 
kee daughter in a foreign land with the 
New England inheritance of striving for 
the best. 4*x 

















Factory of Lowney Chocolate Co., Mansfield, Mass. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 


ance. The New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
No. 28 State street, Boston, insure 
lives on the Mutual principle. 

Directors. — Willard — Phillips, 
William Parsons, Francis C. Low- ; 
ell, R. B. Forbes, Geo. H. Kuhn, 
James Read, Robert Hooper, Ch’s 
P. Curtis, Peter Wainwright, Wm. 

W. Stone, Thomas A. Dexter, Otis 

Tufts. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, Pres’t. 
JONATHAN Amory, Sec’y. 

Geo. Hayward, M.D., Consult- 
ing Physician and Surgeon. 

Every person who is insured, 
thereby becomes a member of the 
Company, and has a right to vote 
at its meetings; he also, from the 
time of taking out his policy, has 
'@ proportional interest in the ac- 
‘cumulated fund of the Company, 
which has gone on regularly in- 
creasing since commencing busi- 
ness, and promises favorably for 
future distributions of profits, and 
this fund, with the guaranty fund 
of $50,000, gives a strong assurance 
of the solidity and stability of the 
Company. 

Boston, Dec. 1, 1846. 











The above advertisement is reproduced from the Boston Alma- 
nack of 1847. During all these years the NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has honestly 
and steadfastly adhered to the principles upon which it was founded. 
On January |, 1910, its assets were $51,316,543, its total legal 
liabilities were $47,050,672.15, and its net surplus in excess of all 
liabilities and dividend distribution for 1910 was $4,265,870.85. 




















MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


New Edition I / 2 New Edition 
PRICE 


@ Now for the first time you get a complete set of Mark 
Twain’s writings at just exactly one-half the price they have 


ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This 
new edition is only $25.00—for the 25 volumes 

@ It had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in 
every American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity —for the first time in 
the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the price 
of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


q But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. 
Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s 
works been issued at such a low figure. 


@ There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The binding 
is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. 
The books are printed on white antique wove paper, especially 
made for this edition. Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 
5x7% inches. 


OUR OFFER We will send for examination, carriage free, 


a set of MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 





Author’s National Edition, twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. It 
is understood you may retain the set for five days, and at the expira- 
tion of that time, if you do not care for the books, you will return 
them at our expense. If you keep the books, you agree to remit $2.00 
a month until the full price, $25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty 
days, $23.75 as payment in full. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Machinery and the New 
England: Shoe Industry 


By L. A. Coolidge 


Tuat New England leads the world to- 
day in the manufacture of boots and shoes 
is due to two things: 

First, to the energy, resourcefulness, and 
integrity of her manufacturers. 

Second, and not less emphatically, to her 
supremacy in the invention and making 
of shoe machinery and in the far-oceing 
development of its possibilities. 

If she is to continue her leadership she 
must maintain these conditions; they are 
inseparable. There must always be har- 
mony between the maker of shoes and the 
maker of machines, for the prosperity of 
the two is interwoven. The success of each 
depends upon the success of the other; 
and the history of the industry has dem- 
onstrated that the period of greatest 
prosperity has corresponded with the time 
of most general prevalence of friendly rela- 
tions. The recognition of this truth has 
gone farther than any other single thing to 
bring the shoe-manufacturing business of 
New England to its present high estate. 
There is no other great industry in the 
recent development of which machinery 
has played so important a part. Within 
a generation the manufacture of shoes has 
been revolutionized. Methods which had 
prevailed almost without change since the 
pyramids were built became obsolete in a 
day, when, near the beginning of the Civil 
War, the machine for sewing soles to 
uppers was devised, and methods which 
then for a time seemed marvellous in their 
efficiency have in turn beceme obsolete 
through the suecessive transformations 
effected by still greater improvements, 
until through the recent contrivance of 
the Ideal Clicking Machine, for cutting 
uppers, there is at last no necessity for 
hand labor in the construction of any part 
of a shoe. 

Over four hundred different machines 
are used to-day in the making of various 
grades of shoes. In the decade now com- 
ing to an end a larger number of prac- 
tical patents for new machines and for 
improvements in old have been taken out 
than during all the previous history of the 
art, and the end is not yet. 

The most prosperous era in the history 
of New England shoe-making dates from 
February, 1899. when the principal com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of shoe 
machinery were brought together into one 
organization. Prior to 1899 the industry 
was badly organized. Machinery was leased 
to factories by three principal companies 
of moderate capitalization—the Goodyear 
Shoe Machinery Company, which supplied 
the sewing and stitching machines for 
welt work: the Consolidated and McKay 
Lasting Machine Company, which sup- 
plied the Consolidated Hand Method Last- 
ing Machine; and the MeKay Shoe 
Machinery Company, which controlled the 
various devices for attaching soles and 
heels by metallic fastenings. Almost every 
manufacturer had to deal with all three 
companies in fitting out his factory; for, 
in a general way, they were not competi- 
tors, although their activities occasionally 
overlapped. There was no fixity in price 
for machinery or for parts and supplies. 
Manufacturers were frequently led into 
buying outright some new machine which 
they were shortly obliged to throw away, 
either because it failed to justify its 
promise, or because, while efficient in itself, 
it had been rendered obsolete by a later 
device. 

No manufacturer could figure accurate- 
ly on the most economical investment 
in his tools of trade. The industry 
lacked stability. Strikes were frequent 
among the operators of one machine or an- 
other, so that many factories were shut 
down for a portion of every year. Since 
the consolidating of the machine com- 
panies <’2ze conditions have been com- 
pletely cusnged. Uniform methods pre- 
vail where confusion reigned; steadiness 
of price permits accurate calculation; the 
manufacturer can now ignore even the un- 
certainty caused by the ordinary fluctua- 
tions of the market, so far as his mechanic- 

al equipment is concerned. The smallest 
manufacturer finds that he can lease his 
machinery on precisely the same terms as 
his more prosperous competitor, and that 
he is sure to have an even chance with 
every one else to utilize the most advanced 
devices without being compelled to figure 
whether he can afford to throw his old 
machines away. The Shoe Machinery 
Company assumes the entire expense and 
responsibility of experimenting, of replac- 
ing obsolete machines with others up-to- 
date, of keeping all machinery in repair 


so that no time need be lost through the } ; 
idleness of any part of the system which | 
has been installed; in short, of insuring jf 
to every manufacturer, large or small, a #f 


working equipment of the most advanced 
type for his factory all the time. Shoe- 
making now differs from all other large 
industries in that every ‘manufacturer en- 
gaged in it can without additional cost to 
himself reap the full benefit of the very 
latest mechanical devices of his trade. 
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The Master Brew 


While Pabst resources and 
reputation guarantee perfection 
of ingredients, it is the exclusive 
Pabst “know how” backed by 
sixty years of experience that is responsible 
for this master brew— 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 


Beneath its rich, creamy foam you 
will find a mellow, delicious 
beverage that not only satisfies 
as a drink but is a natural 
tonic—pure, wholesome and 
nourishing. 

Made and Bottled Only 


by Pabst at 
Milwaukee. 















CARANTE, 

“ Pipe ty You will find 
Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer everywhere— 
served on dining cars, steam- 
ships, in all clubs, cafes and 
hotels. 


Order a case to-day 
from your dealer. 


Pabst Brewing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
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Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes 
it from ordinary soaps. 
The odor of LIFE- 
. BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness and 
wholesomeness. 
For Toilet Grocers 
Bath and Shampoo 
Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 


at the sametime. Prevents the 
infection of cuts and 
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The Exquisite Cordial of the 
Centuries “Sines 
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Valuable Colonial Pictures 


reproduced in colors. Each one represents bits 
of Colonial history. Painted from the old original 
prints by the leading artist on such subjects. 
Twelve to the set—11 x14 inches each. 


$2.00 per set. 
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S Send 4 cents for set in miniature and com 
plete history of each. 
re Be The Robert Smith Co., 25th & Poplar Sts., Phila. , 
bs) a P . 3 J Company 
Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with , P 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, ¢ 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly 5 -_ 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 4 
25c in stamps. 4 
7 «. W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. WS 
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Finance 


NEW ENGLAND, THE HOME OF 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


By Franklin Escher 


SHREWDNESS and the quality of ac- 
quisitiveness play an important part in 
the makeup of the average New-Eng- 
lander. He knows how to make money 
and he knows how to keep it—seldom in 
his dealings with his fellows does he miss 
a trick. Nor, having turned the trick, 
does he often fail to gather it in. It is 
instinctive with him “to get what is com- 
ing to him” out of every trade, and, 
having got it, to add it to what he al- 
ready has 


The Frenchman is a great saver. The 
New-Englander is both a great getter 
and a great saver. In France the bulk 


of the people’s money is lying idle in 
government bonds. In New England it is 
invested in productive enterprise.  Rail- 
roads and electric lines gridiron the. coun- 


try from Lridgeport to Eastport. From 
a hundred busy towns rises the black 


smoke that tells of whirring spindles and 
flying looms. Everywhere there are 
banks, savings institutions, fiduciary in- 
stitutions of all kinds. 

Aptly has New England been called the 
home ot investment capital. There are 
other rich sections of the country, but 
none so rich as this. There are other sec- 
tions of the country which are perhaps de- 
veloping faster, but none in which there 
exists any such accumulation of banking 
resources. Four hundred and_ seventy- 
eight national banks an a territory 225 
miles square—7 per cent. of all the na- 
tional banks in the country compressed 
into a territory embracing but 1.7 per 
cent. of the country’s area—that tells the 
story. Or, rather, tells some of the story. 
The rest of it is told in the amazing sta- 
tistics of the deposits in the savings- 
banks, in the investment-holdings of the 
people, and in the vast amount ot bonds 
lield by the insurance companies. 

Because of New England’s  security- 
buying power, distributive facilities in 
that territory have been developed to a 
remarkable degree by the big investment 
houses in New York. Sometimes attain- 
ment of this end is sought through the 
establishment of branch offices at such 
important points as Boston, Springfield, 
or New Haven. Sometimes, instead of 
actual! branches being opened, exceedingly 
close relations are entered into with 
banking-houses already established in the 
territory into which the New York house 
wants to enter. Frequently, arrange- 
ments of this kind include the installa- 
tiow of a private-wire system over which 
transactions are made for joint account 
and risk. On an ordinarily active day 
it is no uncommon thing for a New York 
firm with private wires running to bank- 
ing-houses in half a dozen New England 
cities to receive and send several hundred 
messages. 

Buying bonds for the purpose of imme- 
diately reselling them in Worcester or 
Springfield at a profit of half a point or 
a point is, however, only one phase of the 
activity which binds together the New 
York and the New England markets. Of 
far more importance, really, is the distri- 
bution of bonds which is carried on by 
the small army of bond salesmen repre- 
senting New York houses and operating 
in the New England territory. The field 
is a fertile one and highly cultivated. 

In the placing of .bonds, particularly 
new bonds, with investors, the personal 
element is of the highest importance. A 
house in New York which wants to sell 
Union Pacifie or Pennsylvania 4’s or any 
other bond in which there exists a good 
and ready™market can do so over its wires 
without delay, but when it comes to dis- 
tributing a million dollars’ worth of the 
bonds of some Western trolley company, 
the proposition is different. Similarly 
when it comes to placing a_ substantial 
block, even of some standard bond, with 
a savings-bank or an insurance company. 
Such transactions are occasionally made 
over the wires, but, in the vast majority 
of cases, are the result of unremitting 
effort on the part of the bond salesmen: 

Wherever buying power of any kind is 


to be found, salesmen are sure to be 
found, too. New England is no exception 
to the rule. All through Connecticut 


and Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 
at least in the southern sections of Maine, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, there 
exists a strong buying power for bonds. 
As a result, New England is fairly over- 
run with bond salesmen. ; 

The bond salesmen one meets on the 
road up through New England range all 
the way from the boy just out of college 
who has been given a chance because of 
his nice address and pleasant manners 
up to the hardened old campaigner who 
has spent his life on the road and calls 
every savings-bank treasurer between 
Stamford and New London by his first 
name. The average run of commercial 
traveller selling suspenders or hotel-sup- 
plies is about the same. Not so the aver- 
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A STRICT DISCIPLINARIAN 
“Hey, Kelly, phwat d’ye mane be quittin’ the job before six o’clock ?” 





While Frock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 
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THE HOSPIT ALIT Y AND GOOD CHEER OF 
HOST OR HOSTESS SHOULD INCLUDE 


HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE BEST OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS DISTILLERIES 


Sold at al) first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Ma. 


THE HUMAN WAY 


By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


James LANE ALLEN says: 
“I think it the greatest work in the field of the 
philosophical essay—in the interpretation of life 
under that form-—-that has ever been done by an : 
American woman,” 
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ELLEN GLascow says: 
“ This is an exquisite volume of essays and a distinct 
contribution to the literature of mysticism.” 


Hamitton Maple says: 
“The intellectual quality of these essays is high; 
they show the discipline of thorough training andthe 
habit of exact thinking. There is no easy-going dis- 
cursiveness in the book of essays ‘ The Human Way.’ 
There is consecutive and organized meditation.” 
TuHEoporE Warrts-Dunton says: 
“The meditative power displayed in these essays 
is remarkable.” 


Post 8vo, Crash Buckram, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt 
Top, $1.25 net. Add 12 cents for postage 
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age run of men who sell bonds, or, rather, 
who are sent out to sell bonds. Success 
in ‘this line means a reward worth play- 
ing for—a reward big enough to draw all 
sorts of first-class men into the game and 
hold them there. Not at all. infrequently 
you come across a bond salesman whose 
salary and commissions give him a bigger 
income than that enjoyed by some of the 
members of the firm he represents. One 
of these highly successful salesmen, with 
whom the writer happens to be well ac- 
quainted, was- recently asked why he 
didn’t accept an offer he had from the 
house he represents to come into the firm 
and direct its selling operations from the 
office at New York. “I’m by no means 
sure that I’d make more money out of it, 
in the first place,” he replied, “ and, in the 
second place, selling operations in bonds 
can’t be ‘ directed ’—you’ve got to do it 


yourself, I might wire some salesman, 
‘Offer the Security Bank at Noroton 


twenty of those Manitoba 4¥’s,’ but ten 
to one they wouldn’t take the bonds, 
whereas if I were to run in to see them 
myself, ten to one they would. The per- 
sonal element is the whole thing.” 

There: are three classes of bond-buyers 
in New England toward whom the efforts 
of the bond salesmen are especially di- 


rected—the banks, the insurance com- 
panies, and the large and ,small indi- 
vidual capitalists. The banks in New 


England are great traders in bonds, and 
are kept constantly in touch with the 
bond-market by the salesmen who keep 
coming in all through the day. Not in- 
frequently the opening of business at some 
savings-bank known to be a large buyer 
of bonds will find as many as _ fifteen 
bond salesmen from New York and_ Bos- 
ton waiting to see the treasurer, the offi- 
cial usually in charge of handling the 
bank’s investments. Even as far away 
as in central Maine the savings-banks are 
besieged with New York — salesmen. 
“ There were fifteen waiting to see me the 
other day at ten o’clock in the morning,” 
the president of a little bank located near 
Augusta recently told the writer. 
Professing often to be very much an- 
noyed by the importunities of these 
salesmen, the New England savings-bank 
officials are mighty glad to be kept in 
such close touch not only with the bond- 
market itself, but with general financial 
conditions. And, indeed, there are few in- 
stitutions in the country whose finances 


are better handled than the finances of 
these same New England savings-banks. 


The second class of New England bond- 
buyers, the big fire-insurance companies, 
have not been actively in the market 
since the San Francisco fire in 1906, but 
during this last slump are reported as 
having again taken on_ considerable 
amounts of bonds. Selling to institutions 
of sueh vast resources is naturally the 
very cream of the business and is handled 
entirely by men experienced in negotiating 
big business deals. Many a “trip to 
Hartford ” is made by the senior partner 
of the big New York bond-houses. 

ven more difficult of access are the 
large and small capitalists who are to be 
found in almost every New England town, 
and the list of whose names is a valu- 
in the 


able asset to any firm engaged in 
business of distributing securities. But 


access is easy compared to the proposition 
of really selling bonds to Mr. Sharp after 
you have worked your way into his office. 
Your New England capitalist is apt to 
be a very busy man, and, moreover,’ better 
acquainted with bond-market conditions 
and bond prices than the average sales- 
man who manages .to get in to see him. 
Part of the savings-bank treasurer’s regu- 
lar routine is to meet the bond then as 
they come in, but not so the busy lumber 
or coal dealer down in his dingy little 
office by the river, sitting in his  shirt- 
sleeves and wrestling with details he is 
too cautious to turn over to any one else. 
Usually he has money to invest in bonds— 
often in amazing amounts—but not infre- 
quently his ideas of when and where it 
ought to be invested differ materially 
from those of the dapper little salesman 
who comes in to see him. In that case 
Mr. Salesman is apt to spend a very bad 
few minutes, and later to find himself 
walking along the street reflecting that 
selling ‘bonds is a pretty bad: sort of a 
job after all, particularly when your list 
is filled with the names of men who have 
the reputation of being “ Hostiles.” 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the be- 
ginner’s idea that New England is popu- 
lated exclusively with cold and sarcastic 
savings-bank oflicials, flint-hearted imsur- 
anee managers, and illiterate wealth-be- 
smitten persons who do not know how to 
take care of their money, great quantities 
of investment securities are being con 
tinuously absorbed by the New England 
market. There is money all through 
New England, and its owners do know 
how to take care of it—fairly well. The 
same innate business sense that is respon- 
sible for the accumulation takes care ol 
the money after it has been accumulated 
—sees to it that the money is kept busy 
all the time and that a liberal rate of in- 
terest 1s paid for its use. 


























Original Power Loom Manufacturers of 


Brussels--Wilton--Ingrain 


CARPETINGS 


Manufacture and Offer For Sale 


Carpets and Rugs 


of various qualities and weaves in great 
variety of Pattern and Coloring. The 
goods are the standard in quality for every 
grade made, and the name 


BIGELOW 


woven in the repeat of every pattern, is 
the guarantee. 


SALESROOMS 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
564 Washington Street 141-147 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
200 Monroe Street 783 Mission Street 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 
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I Clinton Wire Lath Is Specified 


i by the most eminent architects and engineers both for interior and exterior use be 

cause of its everlasting permanency and adaptability to the designs of architects. 
Plastering supported by it is fire-proof. It is a perfect furring. 

} Used in the reconstructions of the Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco; used by 

3] the United States Government, in the New Memorial Hall at Annapolis; ‘used 

§ §=6throughout the country when perfect lathing or furring is desired. 
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Used in the following buildings 
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SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 








HE man at a distance seldom or 
never sees your face, or your office, 
but he sees your stationery frequently, 
and judges your house by its character. 
If your letterheads bear the stamp 


ne 


they will be above criticism. It is a 


paper of distinction and conveys an 
impression of good taste, solidity and 
strength. 


Let us send you tte OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book 
of Specimens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved 
- on the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND. Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 





Hampshire Paper Company 4mm 





The only paper makers in the would making bond paper exclusively. 
Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, “The Stati of a Gentl ”* and 
also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript Covers. 
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NECCO 
SWEETS 


one of New England’s choicest 
products. Manufactured in the 
lightest, cleanest and most up- 
to-date confectionery factory in 
America. Sold under the Necco 
seal, which is a guarantee that 
they are absolutely pure, whole- 
some and delicious. Over 500 
varieties to choose from, includ- 
ing the well-known : 


LENOX CHOCOLATES 


On sale at the best dealers in 
yorrlocally: : : : : :: 
Made by 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


BOSTON 























Now then- 
Who said Biscuits ? 
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The delicious hot biscuits and beaten bis- 
cuits of the South—the biscuits of the North— 
the biscuits of the East and the biscuits of 
the West,in all their varying forms, are vastly 
superior when made from— 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CoO. Jeu. oc ene 
Sacey 











F Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 





